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Chronicle 


The War.—The long-awaited Peace Congress was 
opened in Paris on the afternoon of January 18, in the 
Salle de la Paix of the Ministry of Foreign Affairs. 

The proceedings included the election 
The Peace Congress of Georges Clemenceau, the French 

Premier, as permanent Chairman, an 
address of welcome by Raymond Poincaré, the President 
of the French Republic, and speeches by President Wil- 
son, Lloyd George and Baron Sonnino. The speeches 
were characterized by expressions of friendship and the 
determination of the delegates of the various countries 
to endeavor to settle amicably the problems to be de- 
cided at the Congress. In accepting the presidency of 
the Congress to which he was proposed by President 
Wilson, M. Clemenceau said among other things, that the 
ambition of the assembled delegates was a great and 
noble one. “ We wish,” he declared, “to avoid a repeti- 
tion of the catastrophe which bathed the world in blood. 
If the League of Nations is to be practicable, we must all 
remain united. Let us carry our program quickly and 
in an effective manner.” The program of the Congress, 
continued the French Premier, had been laid down by 
President Wilson. It was no longer the peace of a more 
or less vast territory, no longer the peace of continents, 
it was the peace of nations. 

In his greeting to the delegates President Poincaré 
briefly reviewed the motives that led the Allied nations to 
enter the war against Germany, exposed the treachery of 
which Germany had been guilty in starting the war, 
and assumed the intention of the Congress to establish 
a League of Nations. He made a particularly striking 
reference to the action of the United States and the 
motives that induced it to enter the conflict, saying: 

The intervention of the United States was something more, 
something greater than a great political and military event. It 
was a supreme judgment passed at the bar of history by the lofty 
conscience of a free people and their Chief Magistrate on the 
enormous responsibilities incurred in the frightful conflict which 
was lacerating humanity. It was not only to protect itself from 
the audacious aims of German megalomania that the United 
States equipped fleets and created immense armies, but also, and 
above all, to defend an ideal of liberty over which it saw the 
huge shadow of the Imperial Eagle encroaching further every 
day. America, the daughter of Europe, crossed the ocean to 
rescue her mother from the humiliation of thraldom and to save 
civilization. 

The American people wished to put an énd to the greatest 
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scandal that has ever sullied the annals of mankind. Autocratic 
governments, having prepared in the secrecy of the chancelleries 
and the general staffs a mad program of universal dominion, let 
loose their packs at the time fixed by their genius for intrigue 
and sounded the horns for the chase, ordering science (at the 
very time it was beginning to abolish distances, to bring men 
closer together and make life sweeter) to leave the bright sky 
toward which it was soaring and to place itself submissively at 
the service of violence, debasing the religious idea to the extent 
of making God the complacent auxiliary of their passions and 
the accomplice of their crimes—in short, counting as nought the 
traditions and wills of peoples, the lives of citizens, the honor of 
women, and all those principles of public and private morality 
which we for our part have endeavored to keep unaltered 
throughout the ‘war, and which neither nations nor individuals 
can repudiate or disregard with impunity. 


In conclusion the French President reminded the dele- 
gates that they held in their hands the future of the world. 

The first formal session of the Congress was opened 
freely to the press of all nations. It was not stated 
whether at the succeeding sessions the decisions of the 
Congress would be reached in secret, but the American 
newspaper men and probably also the British and Italian 
are preparing to agitate for publicity, should they find 
that the secrecy precludes the sending of legitimate in- 
formation. 

Alsace-Lorraine.—The French Senatorial Commis- 
sion for Alsace-Lorraine has charged M. Debierre to 
give his special attention to the matter of religion and 
public education in the liberated 
provinces. The appointment of such 
a man argues badly for the future of 
both religion and education in these Catholic countries. 
M. Debierre is the incarnation of Latin Masonry, and 
stands high in its official circles. For twenty years, as 
La Croix states, in its issue of December 21, he has un- 
ceasingly advocated war on God and the Church. An 
extract from a speech made by him in 1906 shows clearly 
his position. 


Religion and 
Education 


God and Master was the teaching of the past. Neither God 
nor Master, is the answer of the future, for God and Master is 
the symbol of slavery. Our Republic, the Republic of 
Freemasons and freethinkers, summons all men of good-will to 
liberate the school from confessions and the human brain from 
illusions and lies, to bring about liberty of conscience and to 
protect it from the compulsion exerted by any church or any 
religion whatsoever. Liberty of conscience will not 
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really begin until the Republic has separated the school from 
both churches and religion, and given to the child, the citizen 
and the mother of tomorrow, liberty of reason. 


This extract indicates the program of the man entrusted 
by the senatorial majority to look after religion. and 
education: open warfare against God, sectarianism and 
persecution, with the school removed from the influence 
of Church and religion and transformed into a nursery 
of freethinkers whose device shall be “Neither God 
nor Master.” It is said that the appointment was made 
through a surprise measure, while the moderate members 
were absent, and La Croix expresses the hope that Catho- 
lic senators will be able to prevent M. Debierre from 
doing all the harm he contemplates. One source of con- 
solation is the fact that so ardent a champion of Catholic 
rights as M. Groussau is one of the three members ap- 
pointed by the Commission of the Chamber of Deputies 
to elaborate a plan for the conduct of religious and edu- 
cational matters in Alsace-Lorraine. 

M. Debietre’s appointment has caused the greatest 
anxiety to the people of Alsace-Lorraine, and also in 
France. La Croix warns them to be on their guard 
against the Masonic “ Ligue de l’Enseignement,” which 
is already regarding the reconquered provinces as its 
prey, and to organize, for the defense of their Catholic 
liberties, traditions and children, a league of their own 
throughout the land and especially an association of the 
heads of families similar to the one in France, which shall 
take on itself to fight for the rights of Christian educa- 
tion in every commune and every parish. La Croix urges 
the Catholics of Alsace-Lorraine to profit by the sad 
experiences of their Catholic brethren in France and to 
organize before it is too late, otherwise persecution and 
religious hatred will soon succeed to their enthusiasm, 
and war on their Faith, their most cherished treasure, will 
be the bitter accompaniment of their long-desired and 
much-lauded return to France. 


Germany.—Close upon the final defeat of the Sparta- 
cides in Berlin comes the news of the death of their two 
leaders,. Dr. Karl Liebknecht and Rosa Luxemburg. 
They had been taken captive together 
and were being hurried off in separ- 
ate automobiles to save them from 
the wrath of the infuriated people, when both met the 
fate they had prepared for themselves. The woman, who 
had advocated every extreme of brutality and had long 
been known as “ Red Rosa” the world over, was vio- 
lently beaten by the mob and finally shot. Dr. Liebknecht 
was killed by his guards in an attempt to escape. This 
version of the story was later denied by Independent So- 
cialists, who claim that he was murdered by his escort. 
“ Liebknecht and Luxemburg,” said the Socialist Min- 
ister of Foreign Affairs, Philip Scheidemann, “ fell as 
victims of their own terrorist tactics.” The Vorwarts, 


Death of Spartacan 
Leaders 


too, sees in their death the natural result of their appeal 
to the lowest passions of the mob. Liebknecht had con- 
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ducted his revolution of terrorism with the aid of expe- 
rienced Russian Bolshevist leaders. Rosa Luxemburg 
herself was a Russian Nihilist who had fled from her 
own country and was the leader of the “ real Reds” in 
Germany long before Liebknecht assumed his role of 
leadership at her side. She was physically misshapen, 
but her striking personality and fierce eloquence gave her 
command of the revolutionary masses. With the death 
of its two editors the Red Flag has also disappeared from 
the German newspaper world. What Liebknecht an- 
nounced as “ the second German revolution ”’ has failed. 
although desultory street fighting may still be resumed 
for a time in Berlin. The comparatively small number 
of dead indicates that little enthusiasm has been displayed 
for the Bolshevist rebellion. Spartacan rioters mean- 
while continue to cause serious disorder in various parts 
of the country outside of the capital. Five Spartacan 
leaders were shot at Spandau while attempting to escape. 

According to a special cable to the New York Sun, 
the recent elections for the Bavarian Diet, distinct from 
the election of delegates for the German National As- 
sembly, resulted in the utter re- 
pudiation of Premier Eisner’s party, 
the Independent Socialists receiving 
only three per cent of the total votes. The Majority 
Socialists also were overshadowed by the Center, al- 
though it is claimed that there will be a large majority 
for the parties of the Left. The elections, nevertheless, 
are regarded as a decisive victory for the “ bourgeoisie.” 
The following result of the voting is quoted from a 
Munich telegram: 


Results of Bavarian 
Elections 


The total votes for the Diet were: Bavarian Christian Peo- 
ple’s party (Center), 754,477; Social Democrats, 696,433 ; German 
People’s party, 312,182; National Liberals and Bavarian Middle 
party, 86,153; Bavarian Peasants’ League, 250,238; Independents, 
67,593. According to this the Bavarian Christian People’s party 
has 35 per cent of all the votes, the Social Democrats, 31.5 per 


cent; the German People’s party, 14 per cent; the Peasants’ 
League, 11.5 per cent; the National Liberals and Middle party, 
4 per cent; the Independent Socialists, 3 per cent. 


The first effective measures against the Spartacan 
propaganda are being taken in Bavaria. No German is 
permitted to enter the State without a pass, so that a 
strict exclusion can be exercised against Bolshevist propa- 
gandists. 

On Sunday, January 19, took place the election of the 
delegates who are to meet February 16 to adopt a consti- 
tution for new Germany at the German National Con- 
vention, although a late despatch has 
thrown doubt upon the calling of the 
Assembly. All German men and 
women who had completed their twentieth year were 
granted the ballot. About 21,000,000 women and 18,- 
000,000 men were thus permitted-to vote. The entire 
country was divided into thirty-eight election districts, 
each entitled to one delegate for approximately every 
150,000 persons. The German portions of Austria and 


Electoral Districts and 
New Party Lines 
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Bohemia,,were not included, since their incorporation 
into the new Germany must depend upon the vote of the 
Constituent Assembly now elected. The thirty-eighth 
district was Alsace-Lorraine. The terms of the armistice 
contained no clause preventing its inhabitants from cast- 
ing a ballot but the elections did not take place here. “The 
total number of delegates to be elected was 433. In the 
elections themselves the old parties appeared under new 
names and not without considerable modifications in their 
platforms. The former Centrists, as has already been 
stated, are now the Christian Popular party (Christliche 
Volkspartei). They have constantly protested against 
being considered a Catholic party, since their ranks have 
always been open to all who wished to embrace their 
principles of justice and religious.liberty. But they now 
appeal more directly to Protestant denominations to avail 
themselves of the old and experienced Centrist organiza- 
tion against the anti-Christian activities of the Social 
Democrats, and have received a certain degree of sup- 
port from the Protestant clergy and laity. The former 
Conservative parties have merged to form the German 
National People’s party. They include such factions as 
the Pan-Germans and Christian Socialists. Under the 
name of German Democratic party the more “ pro- 
gressive ” elements of the old Progressive People’s party 
and of the National Liberal party, together with inde- 
pendent Democrats, are now united. The Socialists are 
divided into the German Social Democratic party, or 
Majority Socialists, in power under the Ebert Govern- 
ment, and the Independent Social Democratic party. The 
more radical and anarchistic groups did not participate 
in the elections. 

The results of the elections cannot be learned at the 
present writing. The Majority Socialists are said to 
have abused their advantages by having their election lit- 

erature printed in the government 
. Turbulent Elections printing office and distributed by gov- 

ernment officials, by soldiers in auto- 
mobiles and even by airplanes. A state of siege virtually 
existed in Berlin to safeguard the voters. The count 
itself is to take an entire week, since the system of pro- 
portional elections has been adopted. The bourgeois 
leaders claim that they will obtain a safe majority. In 
Diisseldorf all the more conservative papers were seized 
by the radicals and the central bureaus of the Centrists 
and of the Democratic party were destroyed: Disturb- 
ances have occurred also in other sections of Germany. 
Gustave Noske, head of the government police, gave 
orders to the troops to make use of their weapons to pro- 
tect the citizens. A general strike was declared at Leip- 
sic, which, according to Copenhagen advices, was without 
gas or water. A mob is said to have confiscated the Leip- 
sic Tageblatt, Zeitung and General Gazette, compelling 
these papers to publish a declaration deploring the “ mur- 
ders in Berlin” and casting the blame on the Govern- 
ment. 

The following, according to a wireless to the New 
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York Times, is the summary of a draft of the new Con- 
stitution drawn up by the Government to be submitted 
Draft of New Con-to the National Convention: 

stitution The draft provides that the President 
shall be elected for ten years by direct vote of the whole people. 
He may be re-elected. The union of States yet to be formed 
will be on the American principle, statehood being accorded to 
any population over 2,000,000. It is planned to divide Prussia 
into eight separate States, as follows: (1) Silesia, with German 
Posen and German East Bohemia; (2) the German parts of East 
and West Prussia; (3) Brandenburg, Pomerania and Mecklen- 
burg; (4) Greater Berlin and its suburbs; (5) Lower Saxony, 
Hanover, and Schleswig-Holstein; (6) Westphalia and the Lippe 
principalities; (7) the Rheinland; (8) the Prussian Province of 
Hesse and the Grand Duchy of Hesse. Other States, as pro- 
posed, are to be: (9) Thuringia, including certain parts of old 
Prussia; (10) the former Kingdom of Saxony, including parts 
of Prussian Saxony; (11) Baden; (12) Wurttemberg; (13) 
Bavaria, with the German parts of northwest Bohemia; (14) 
German Austria; (15) Vienna and its suburbs. 


Dr. Otto Bauer, the Foreign Minister of German- 
Austria, in an election speech held at this time, indorsed 
the union of German-Austria with Germany. 


Home News.—On January 16, the United States was 
voted “dry” by Constitutional amendment, when the 
Legislature of Nebraska, the State of William Jennings 

The Prohibition Bryan, one of the foremost advocates 

Amendment of prohibition, ratified the measure. 
Adopted To make the amendment an organic 
part of the American Constitution, ratification by 36 of 
the 48 States was necessary. Nebraska was the thirty- 
sixth State. Wyoming and Missouri ratified the measure 
or the same day as Nebraska, and Minnesota, and Wis- 
consin the day following. Under its express terms the 
National Prohibition amendment goes into effect one year 
from its ratification by thirty-six of the States. State De- 
partment officials declare that according to the practice 
hitherto followed, the ratification of the proposal must 
be proclaimed by the Secretary of State after he has re- 
ceived proper official communication from the required 
number of States. The Constitution or the laws do not 
require any action on the part of the President in the 
matter. According to the State Department the amend- 
ment will be an essential part of the Constitution one 
year after the date of the proclamation by the Secretary 
of State announcing that the amendment has been rati- 
fied by three-fourths of the States. National Prohibition 
leaders, among them Wayne B. Wheeler, general counsel 
for the Anti-Saloon League of America, do not challenge 
this interpretation of the law. | 

The Prohibition amendment will be the Eighteenth 
Amendment to the Constitution. Now that the ratifica- 
tion by the needed number of commonwealths has taken 
place, national leaders of the “ dry ” movement, who have 
one of the best organizations in the country, will make 
a steady campaign in order to procure the enactment of 
the necessary State and national legislation to make na- 
tional prohibition effective. They have already outlined 
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a National Prohibition law and will endeavor to bring 
about the appointment of a National Prohibition Com- 
missioner by the Federal Government, with power to se- 
cure the enforcement of the National Bone-dry law which 
they will seek from Congress. Among the features of 
this intended law is one conferring on this National Pro- 
hibition Commissioner ‘the power to prescribe rules and 
regulations with the approval of the Commissioner of 
Internal Revenue, for the manufacture and distribution 
of wine for sacramental purposes, and alcohol for non- 
prohibited purposes. 


Ireland.—The agitation in favor of justice for Ireland 
continues strong in the United States and Canada. Dur- 
ing the week numerous meetings were held in many of 
the larger cities and, each time, reso- 
lutions were passed congratulating 
Ireland on the accomplishment of 
peaceful self-determination. The most important and in- 
teresting of all these assemblages took place in the Acad- 
emy of Music, Philadelphia, under the patronage of a 
council recently formed to assist Ireland to maintain her 
present status. The chairman of the council is Henry 
Goddard Leach, editor of the American Scandinavian 
Review. Associated with him are such men as Professor 
Henry Mussey, editor of the New York Nation; Profes- 
sor Robert Lovett, editor of the New York Dial and 
sometime dean of the University of Chicago; the Rev. 
Norman Thomas, D.D., editor of the World Tomorrow; 
Mr. Lincoln Colcord, formerly of the Philadelphia Pub- 
lic Ledger; L. Hollingsworth Wood of Mt. Kisco; Alfred 
Scattergood of Philadelphia and others of like eminence. 
The metropolitan papers have been printing veiled and 
apparently inspired threats against the Irish in Ireland, 
in the hope, no doubt, of sounding popular sentiment. 
Sinn Fein has set January 21 for the first meeting of its 
assembly or council. The British have a plan of action 
under advisement, but they have not, as yet, published 
their scheme. The Irish expect vigorous coercion, with 
the consequent reaction, in the. form of an intensified na- 
tional spirit and more implacable hatred, for their tradi- 
tional oppressors. Meantime even Sinn Fein is trying to 
make Ulster see the absurdity of its claims. Their pa- 
pers are pointing out that of the nine counties of the 
province, three, Donegal, Cavan and Monaghan, are 
eighty-five per cent Catholic, while two, Fermanagh and 
Tyrone, are fifty-five per cent Catholic. Sinn Fein asks 
if these counties are to be “ excluded” because of their 
“ sterling Protestantism.” Mr. Arthur Griffith is still ad- 
vocating that the Irish Parliament should meet alter- 
nately in Dublin and Belfast; he is arguing for autono- 
mous councils also to look after education and industries 
in Ulster. These efforts to do away with all causes of 
complaint from Orangemen are meeting with no favor in 
the North, and Irish the world over are awaiting the out- 
come of the first Sinn Fein council which, unfortunately, 
is listed too late for notice in this issue of AMERICA. 


Agitation for 
Justice 
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Poland.—Mr. Ignace Paderewski, the world-famous 
pianist and Polish patriot was chosen Premier and For- 
eign Minister in a Coalition Cabinet formed January 19. 

_ Poland now appears united, with 
=. Paderewehi, every mind turned to the problems of 
Premier » 

° the future and trying to forget the 
past. The new Government decided to summon the 
Constitutional Diet February 9. The Government’s first 
decree was to order the obligatory recruitment of men 
of the class of 1898. Already beneficial results have been 
effected by the change of government. Prices of com- 
modities dropped considerably, just as they did in Prague 
with the inauguration of the Czecho-Slovak Government. 
Subscriptions to the new loan amounted to 7,000,000 
marks the first day and are increasing. Thanks to the 
influence of Mr. Paderewski, who has appealed to his 
countrymen to be Poles first and party men afterwards, 
all are forgetting their differences and rallying to the 
support of the Government. 


Russia.— According to dispatches sent from Stockholm 
to London January 11, the strength of the Bolshevist 
Governments, from a political point of view, seems to 
be growing, but economically the 
situation is becoming desperate. 
Owing largely to the terror they have 
inspired, there is now little political opposition in Russia 
to the Bolsheviki. The Menshevist leaders, because of 
“the increasing dangers of Anglo-American im- 
perialism”’ have gone over to the Government and are 
sharing in the work of the Soviets, and a congress of co- 
operative societies, formerly hostile to the Bolsheviki,~ 
has declared for the Government. The Social Revolu- 
tionaries of the right, though they have. not gone over 
to the Bolsheviki, are strongly opposed, like the latter, 
to any form of foreign intervention, and a great many 
upper and middle-class civilians are accepting office with 
the new Government. The Red army is said to be alto- 
gether undér the command of officers who belonged to 
the old regime. They are making the Red army a 
formidable force both for size and morale, and a large 
number of western troops would be needed to.oppose it 
successfully. Lenine is already trying to conciliate the 
classes whose support he requires but the food situation 
continues to be so serious that much of the Government’s 
energy is devoted to meeting the problem. Regarding the 
economic state of Russia’s capital, we read: 


Bolshevism’s 
Progress 


Petrograd has been literally starving for weeks, men. and 
women dying of hunger by hundreds every day in its streets. 
They lie down on the pavements and breathe their last, while 
even the most kindly passing observers having nothing to offer, 
pass by on the other side. In the horrors of such a famine, the 
Bolsheviki have lost all authority save that which they may 
derive from the- fact that they and their guards are compara- 
tively well fed, while the population is physically reduced. 


Conditions in Moscow, according to a recent dispatch, 
are not much better. 
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The Passing of the Last Idol 


J. B. CuLEMANS 


many of the idols which Francis Bacon set out to 

demolish with such reckless vehemence. The 
“Idola Tribus,’ the common preoccupations of man- 
kind, as the lure of ease and pleasure, the lust for rank 
and gold, have gone by the board at the call of stern duty. 
The “Jdola Specus,” the selfish tendencies of the indi- 
vidual, have been merged into an ardent striving after 
the common good. The “ /dola Fori,”’ whose votaries, by 
making wordy professions of patriotism and other high 
ideals, endeavored to give substance to a shadowy reality, 
were all thrown pell-mell into the discard, as attention 
became focused on the need and the reality of suffering 
and sacrifice which, unvoiced, become stepping-stones to 
higher and better things. 

One last sanctuary stood inviolate, that of the “ /dola 
Theatri,” shielding the dogmas foisted upon many minds 
by the presumed authority of modern scientists and phi- 
losophers whose eminence and repute none dared ques- 
tion. Non-Catholic scholdrs and university teachers. 
never weary of pointing to the wonderful achievements 
of science, continued to, advocate unlimited freedom of 
research and investigation into all departments of knowl- 
edge; they decried loudly the enslavement of reason to 
authority and exhibited undisguised pity. for the Catholic 
would-be investigator, shackled and hemmed in by a 
thousand restraints. They abolished God and His revela- 
tion as incompatible with the empirically ascertained laws 
of the universe, while they bowed humbly and reverently 
before the dictates of Haeckel and Huxley, and Darwin 

‘and Tyndall and Bergson. That last refuge of supersti- 
tion is being rudely shaken, and is crumbling to dust 
under our very eyes. 

For the cult of science was a superstition, with its 
priests and high priests, its devotees and dupes, its tem- 
ples and its idols. There is little need to recall at length 
August Comte, the first pontiff of positive science raised 
to the dignity of a religion, although he had set out to 
disprove the need of any religion whatever. Those whom 
he had dazzled at first, forsook him then, and none among 
his successors have dared to assume his mantle in so 
brazen a fashion. But self-appointed university lumin- 
aries have continued to proclaim themselves the true re- 
formers and saviors of mankind, holding up science as 
the light of the world and the lodestar of the race. The 
apotheosis of science was celebrated in dithyrambic lan- 
guage, and to the multitude of its blessings there was no 
end. Second-rate lecturers and popularizers were anx- 
ious to be the lesser lights basking in the sunshine of the 
great men and with the fervor of zealots they helped in 

spreading the new evangel from platform and cdllege 
chair, through book and pamphlet and magazine. The 


4 ie last few years have witnessed the collapse of 


protagonists of the new learning in the days of the Re- 
naissance were eclipsed by the fiery enthusiasts who have 
been abroad for the last half-century announcing the 
good tidings of the wonderful discoveries. that are lead- 
ing to the final emancipation of the human mind. 

The temples of the living God could henceforth be dis- 
pensed with. They had merely a sentimental interest as 
lingering historic monuments of a dead past and of an 
outworn creed. For all nature is a temple whose rites are 
performed in the laboratory, where also are evolved the 
ultimate doctrines without which the human mind is never 
at rest. Profess your firm adhesion to the laws of the 
chemist - philosopher, the physicist - theologian, the psy- 
chologist and the sociologist—they are from all eternity. 
No God can derogate from them by any miracle. Behold 
they are your dogmas; for dogmas we must have. Faith- 
ful followers flocked to them in great numbers. Bewil- 
dered, enthralled, ignorant of any revelation, they suc- 
cumbed to the magic spell and became willing worship- 
pers at the shrine of science. They endowed it with 
preternatural powers, occult potentialities; looked upon 
it as the ruler of the present world and the interpreter of 
the world to come, as is the wGnt of all superstitious devo- 
tees and dupes. 

Dupes indeed. Clear and bold the fact stands out to- 
day, so that he who runs may read and understand. Sci- 
ence was held up as the panacea for all the evils afflicting 
the world: it has increased a hundredfold our facilities 
for killing off the race, rendered war more deadly than 
ever and brought no happiness. It has shown the way 
and provided the means to alleviate suffering and death; 
but their horrors are largely caused by its own deadly 
progress. The chemist and the physicist have unraveled 
the secrets of nature and used them to soothe the body in 
its agony. Yet, they have given us nothing to take the 
place of prayer and Christian fortitude as comforts to 
the soul when the final parting is at hand; nothing to bear 
up the bereaved relatives in the sorrow and agony of their 
loss. 

The psychologist had proved conclusively that God is 
an idea, evolved by the inner consciousness of the race 
to represent the highest ideal towards which man is tend- 
ing. This supreme ideal he found concretely represented 
in the Christ, the most perfect of men but a man withal. 
His miracles of healing were, of course, clearly shown 
now to be delusions, largely magnified by His followers to 
impress the uneducated minds of an unscientific age. He 
was a great moral character, but mistaken as to His mis- 
sion and its outcome. His triumph over death is an im- 
possibility and an absurdity: the laws of nature do not 
admit of any exceptions. 

Do men still believe in that phantom God? Death is no 
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longer regarded as the common fate that befalls us all fn 
due time. Amidst the whistling of bullets and the shriek- 
ing of shells and the suffocating gas, it took on a new 
meaning; life beyond the grave must be a reality if this 
life is to have a meaning. Men were never willing to die 
for a fine-spun human theory devoid of certitude and 
sanction; nor are they now. Today they want to be as- 
sured that their sacrifice and their death lead to something 
more enduring than the nirvana of scientific agnosticism. 
And from the very depths of their being goes up the cry 
to the true and living God, sweeping away in an instant 
that shadowy structure built up by wordy psychologists 
ignorant of the beauty and value of human life and des- 
tiny. 

The sociologist had codified the laws that govern the 
mass-actions of the race and proved their uniformity by 
dint of elaborately. compiled statistics. In his simple 
scheme of things man was a cog in the great wheel of so- 
ciety. He is dominated by his environment from which 
he takes his fluctuating moral standards and which sets 
its sanction upon his actions. Free-will is but a con- 
venient term to designate uncorrelated activities that will 
sooner or later come under the mechanical laws that gov- 
ern humanity and the inorganic world alike. 

The mechanistic conception of the universe, held by 
the chemist and the physicist, was applied to man. By 
rule of thumb sociology would reconstruct society on 
this new pattern. Scientific morality would take the place 
of the Divine Commandments that had contributed their 
share towards the evolution of the race, but are now 
hopelessly out of date. Human society is an end in itself. 
Happiness in a future life cannot possibly be part of a 
scientific conception of the world. The greatest possible 
happiness for the greatest possible number right here and 
now is the aim of existence. Sin is not an evil, but pov- 
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erty is, and sickness, and tenements, and above’all, mo- 
nogamous marriage when the partners are not soul-mates. 
All these sources of social ills will be done away with, and 
primarily that most prolific source of them all: Christian 
marriage. The outcome was to be a regenerated race, 
gaining in broad culture, health and physical strength 
what it might lose in numbers. 

The apostle of science saw the old theocratic order 
tottering to its ruin. It is his own airy castles that are 
tumbling in the dust around his college chair. The old 
morality, the old ideals of sacrifice and devotion, assert 
themselves more strongly than ever in times of crisis. 
What do men care now for mere material happiness and 
creature comforts when higher ends are at stake? They 
are no doubt very unscientific in warring for what they 
believe to be eternal principles of right and wrong, but 
they are true to their better selves. They refuse to admit 
that they are the toys of an ineluctable fate; that the 
good things of earth are the only possessions worth while, 
and they have set out, through pain and afflictions, to 
build themselves a better world in disregard of the so- 
ciologist’s most cherished tenets. 

A scientific religion and morality may quite satisfy an 
aristocracy of intellectuals, sybarites of the laboratory ; 
they do not work in the gworld of men where the fiery 
ordeal of suffering only stamps a theory as fit for human 
souls to live by. When face to face wth ultimate realities, 
instinct and reason alike drive men to cast aside all the 
crude substitutes for the one true God, whose word has 
brought hope and solace to untold generations in days 
of stress. Science in its proper sphere will continue to 
ennoble the mind and to reveal the greatness of the Cre- 
ator. As a claimant to spurious honors it has gone the 
way of all idols. Humanity is the better for their pass- 


ing. 


of the World 


FraNcIs P. DONNELLY, S.J. 


icine; it is the brief statement of an important 

historical fact. ‘‘ Every schoolboy knows” that 
the revival of learning in Italy came from the vitalizing 
touch of Greek. Out of that renaissance, which the 
Jesuits took over and embodied in their system of teach- 
ing, grew modern scholarship in England through Lin- 
acre, Lilly, Colet and More, the forerunners. of the Eliza- 
bethans. It was the beginning of modern scholarship 
in Germany, through Erasmus, the friend of these Eng- 
lishmen, and through Melanchthon, whose name, like that 
of Erasmus, marks the power of Greek: out of that 
renaissance sprang the rejuvenated civilization of our day. 
Every schoolboy knows that Greek brought the modern 
world to life, but is it as well known or remembered that 
Greek has always been vivifying everything it touched? 


r \ HIS title is not an advertisement for a patent med- 


The civilization of Rome in every part felt the influ- 
ence of Greece. Rome conquered the world by force of 
arms, but itself was humanized and then humanized the 
world through Greece. Every modern language today 
feels the force of Isocrates and Demosthenes through 
Cicero, and of Alcaeus and Sappho through Horace, 
and of Greek tragedy through Seneca and of Homer 
through Virgil. When later the barbarians of the north 
severed Rome from Greece and the Roman Empire and 
its civilization lay dead, who brought the world to life 
again? ‘‘ When the accurate knowledge of Latin was 
déclining in Gaul, even Greek was not unknown in Ire- 
land” (Sandys, History of Classical Scholarship, 1, 438). 
It was the Irish monks who freshened into flame the 
blackening embers of European civilization and began 
its restoration. The revival was brought about through 





the schools, of Bobbio and Gall, mcstly indeed, as the 
scattered books of their libraries show, by means of 
Latin literature but always with the help of Greek, as the 
same libraries testify. That was an earlier renaissance 
in Italy and Switzerland. And who was the leading 
figure in the revival in Spain about the same time? It 
was the Greek scholars Isidore of Seville and, a little 
earlier, Hosius of Cordova, and, a little later, John of 
Gerona. Then France began to grope out of barbarism 
under the leadership of Charlemagne, resuming close 
relations with Greece and importing the Irish monks, 
Clement and Dungal, and the English monk, Alcuin. 
But it was under Charlemagne’s successor, Charles the 
Bald, that this new renaissance took on.a fresh energy 
which did not spend itself before the decline of scholas- 
ticism. John Scotus, John the Irishman, who styled him- 
self in his translation of Dionysius from the Greek by 
the title of lIerugena (Erigena), Erin-born, for a 
quarter of a century kept France intellectually alive, and 
did it chiefly by his Greek. John, the Erin-born, was the 
forerunner of scholastic philosophy, which caught the 
vital force of Greek through another channel also. When 
Spain was conquered by barbarians and lost its civiliza- 
tion, where did its Arabian conquerors go for the seeds 
of the new life? The Arabs went to Greece, gave Aris- 
totle in translation to/Europe, and ushered in the golden 
age of medieval philosophy. Rightly does Traini (1345), 
on an altar-piece in Pisa, picture St. Thomas Aquinas 
receiving the light of knowledge from Christ through the 
Greek New Testament and from Aristotle on his right 
and from Plato on his left. As Aquinas combined 
patristic and scholastic theology, he merged in his works 
the twofold Greek influences of Plato and Aristotle, who 
were the human aids in each of these theologies. 

Pass over several centuries to thé time when the Ital- 
ian renaissance had grown senile and when scholarship 
left Spain, Italy and, to a large extent, France, and found 
its home in the north. These nations lost touch with 
Greek and their scholarship died down, while life moved 
northward in the wake of Greek. When F. A. Wolf 
went to Halle about the beginning of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, he represented the reaction against the realism of 
that day, and “his conflict with the school of useful 
knowledge brought into clear relief his ideal of a culture 
founded on Greek traditions ” (Sandys, iii, 54). Time 
has shown that Wolf’s theories of Homeric authorship 
are all wrong, bug the stimulus he gave to scholarship 
lasted all through the nineteenth century, and to no other 
single influence more than to Wolf may Germany ascribe 
its undoubted supremacy in classical learning during the 
last century. His inspiration came from the Greek, and 
in his vitalizing of Germany he was associated with 
others who had felt the same inspiration and were al- 
ready beginning the influence that still in a measure per- 
sists: Heyne in the classics, Lessing in criticism and 
Wincklemann in art. 

England’s partial reawakening under Queen Anne saw 
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Bentley, the Greek scholar, and his.contemporary, Pope, 
translator of the Iliad and Odyssey, and let scholars 
say what they will about Pope’s translation, they cannot 
impugn the fine criticism of his introductions or the last- 
ing influence for good of his versions. Passing over the 
prime of English eloquence, whose living roots, as Good- 
rich: has shown, are in Greek literature, we come to the 
fresh memories of our own time and to the Victorian era. 
Again it is Greek which vitalizes every branch of litera- 
ture, philosophy and art with new and unexpected truth 
and life. Without Greek the Victorian revival would 
not have come about. In poetry recall Keats, who awoke 
to life through the reflected glory of Homer; recall 
Cowper, translator of Homer, and Byron, who died for 
Greece, and Moore, who translated Anacreon, and Lan- 
dor and Arnold and Tennyson and Browning, all of 
whom took substance and form and fire from Greek 
sources. In essay writing you have Brougham, eloquent 
advocate of Greek oratory; De Quincey, who could, as 
his tutor said, at the age of thirteen harangue a Greek 
crowd; Macaulay, who, even in manhood, weeps over his 
Homer on the streets of London. In art there are Rus- 
kin and Morris and Pater, who are saturated with Greek 
thought. Think of statesmanship and you will recall 
Lord Derby and Gladstone, political rivals, at one in their 
love of Homer; think of criticism, and Lang, Saintsbury, 
Blackie, Butcher and Jebb will say that through Greek 
they have dominated modern criticism; think of history, 
and the names of Rawlinson and Grote and Hallam, 
Grecians, will come forward in your mind. History! 
Why, you will remember that all ancient history has 
recently been rewritten with the spade, and it was 
Schliemann under the spell of Homer who tufned the 
first sod. 

Go over the great names in literature and art, in phi- 
losophy, theology and scripture, in the sciences of history, 
mathematics, law, government, and you will find Greek 
giving life and vigor. Even in the newer sciences found- 
ed on observation and experience, which have come into 
being within a century, whenever an observer gets beyond 
the elementary stage of research and classification, he 
will resort to Greece for principles and intellectual cate- 
gories just as he borrows the language of Greece with 
which to name his discoveries. History shows that every 
people and every system of education and every house 
of learning, when it gives up Greek, is headed towards 
inferiority and decay, but when it turns with fresh 
endeavor towards Greek it reaches forth to life and to 
light. Nor is all this surprising or strained. Our civil- 
ization was born and grew for centuries in Greece. Our 
Christianity was early translated into the language of 
Greece and for centuries spoke and thought chiefly in 
that tongue. So that in our minds and souls our youth 
will ever have been Greek, and from Greek must ever 
come, as it has come in the past, the new blood that will 
flush with dynamic energy the anemic arteries of cosmos, 
the world. and of the microcosm, man. 
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The First Lost Ideal in Woman Suffrage 


Henry E. O’Keerre, C.S.P. 


the laws anent. women may be as mutable as the 

sea, woman will remain ever and forever the 
same. The fluctuations of custom and fashion may excite 
her for the moment, but the novelty dies down and she 
reacts to her lovable and fundamental self. This is the 
only exhilarating truth in the general confusion of 
thought which overshadows us, now that woman has 
thrust herself into the public conflicts of men. With the 
measured pace of time, will there come the inevitable 
slump in the actual voting? The game has been perhaps 
too rough and she will awaken to discover that she is 
helpless in the domain of public performance both by 
nature and grace, in mind and in body. 

Yet, for the present, her self-assertiveness will blaze 
up, inflamed by the ardent insincerity of the politician. 
She being credulous and trusting, as is her nature, will 
confuse patriots with politicians and in this exalted mood 
all her geese will be as swans. 

Already, pclitical manipulation is feeling for the fibers 
of her heart, since it cannot reach the gray tissue of her 
brain. The subtle cunning of political method has di- 
vined that woman approaches the problems of life with 
her heart and not with her head. St. Thomas Aquinas said 
something of the same thing, but he was a Dominican 
friar and lived in the Middle Ages. Did it take the 
searching splendor of his genius to discover a truth 
known to every youth who has loved a maid? Coventry 
Patmore in an ugly mood clumsily translates the philoso- 
pher’s words with the statement that woman is “ scarcely 
a reasonable creature.” Now we know the Saint com- 
pletes the distinction between irrationalis and vix ration- 
alis. He does not mean that the devout sex is irrational 
or scarcely rational, but that deep down in the very roots 
of its nature the emotional strain is dominant and the 


[Mites is sweet solace in the thought that though 


rational ever subservient. 

This weakness or dependence seems to be parcel of 
the Divine scheme, and hence the perennial source of not 
only the interior influence but the inspiration of romance, 
poetry and art. 

Moreover, woman’s delicate reserve is the breath of 
moral life, the origin of her incomparable personal charm. 
Because of her inappropriateness for the things of 
strength, intellectual and physical, she will lose out in this 
unruly public scrimmage of politics. Can she be taught 
to do something which will subvert the fixed and unalter- 
able economy of the Divine design? Can she upset the 
past and make anew her nature? If the suffrage move- 
ment is builded on a fallacy, wherewith shall we defend 
woman from herself or adjust the defects of her qualities ? 
Will she because of the glorification of a vote wax 
stronger physiologically and be adorned with an intel- 
lectualism never possessed before? Will her latent 


genius, as she calls it, exploit itself under this novel 
adjustment of circumstances, or will she retain her nat- 
ural, primal instinct for motherhood rather than for a 
Divina Commedia or a “ Venus de Milo”? Does the 
forcefulness of genius ride roughshod over untoward 
conditions? If so, woman’s opportunity has come and 
gone, long since, and she still is the creature of infinite 
variety but within a circumscribed sphere. 

The rude demagogue shall find no favor with woman, 
but what of the refined, wary, if not comely type of pro- 
fessional politician? Will he, like Richard, the wicked 
monarch, creep into favor with himself for the prowess 
of his vicious undertaking with the impressionable queen? 

This if it be a truth will die hard, but woman’s blatant 
self-sufficiency is evanescent and the more provoked by 
her tremendous efficiency in the critical suffering of the 
cursed war. In that she was her supreme and sweet self, 
for it sat well on her nature. Will she draw conclusions 
wider than the premises and mistake her deeds in a crisis 
for normal action in a permanent environment? If per- 
haps she does not, then some chivalrous politician will do 
it for her. Already we shudder to think that such a type 
of politician is extant. Will she because of her suscepti- 
bility and sacrificial capacity be made a burnt offering 
on his new altar? So now, mstead of one we have two 
problems embracing the complex structure of woman- 
kind. Its prodigious complexity is a byword even for 
those who have never studied a word of feminine analy- 
sists, like Balzac or Bourget or, the less psychological but 
diverse Englishmen, Meredith, Hardy and Patmore. 
They are of one mind that though there may be several 
species of woman in womanhood, every woman is several 
species of womanhood in herself. The gigantic propor- 
tions of the difficulty become at once obvious, its manifold 
aspects are unspeakable. 

To compare the craft and erudition of the modern 
woman with opulent intelligence and secret power of the 
woman of bygone times; is to draw comparisons between 
the glowworm and the star. These iridescences of femi- 
nine splendor had everything of accomplishment and 
grace, in keeping with the eternal womanly. But they 
had it, naturally, for it was part of the Providential plan. 
Hence they never lost distinction or composure, nor 
were they ever consumed with hysteria for the posses- 
sion of a public boon which ran counter to the impreg- 
nable walls of the womanly nature. 

Furthermore, not only the criminologist but, the moral- 
ist will venture to think that never was a more vital prin- 
ciple of psychological experience, applicable to this urgent 
situation than corruptio optimi pessima. Can the female 
become more deadly than the male even in politics? If 
the Indian squaw in Utah can barter her Divine privilege 
of a vote for seventy-five cents, what is to constrain the 
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negro wench from offering hers for the enormous sum 
of one dollar? But this is a mere incidental and can, 
perhaps, be regulated by a law, if not by a vote. 

But can a vote alter something deeper than the founda- 
tion of the everlasting hills? The demoralization of the 
red woman will react on her papoose as the moral frailty 
of the black matrix will be vouchsafed to her picka- 
ninnies. If the salt be there, but lacking in savor, where- 
with shall things be salted? St. Francis de Sales, who, 
like St. Vincent de Paul and Fenelon, understood the 
Divine side of womankind, believed that there was noth- 
ing so malodorous as the foul stench of decaying lilies. 
This is, at least, a pungent fact, if the lily be the white 
symbol of inviolate feminine excellence. Lacordaire was 
a friar but of a modern type and of a mind which rea- 
soned that the world can corrupt all things, even so fair 
a creature as a woman. Though shielded by angelfc 
influence, the Blessed Joan of Arc slept in her steel 
armor. She was dealing with men. This new species 
of womanhood must be thrice armed to meet the devices 
of political action. It does not matter if her quarrel be 
just or otherwise. To discourse upon so fine a subject in 
so gross a fashion: it is the female dealing with the male 
as never before in history, the ways of a man with a maid. 

The Spanish women are slender in form and rather 
vain of their tiny feet. Of old the feet of the Spanish 
Madonna were hid in fleecy clouds and folds of cloth of 
gold. It was the artists’ passion to paint the ideal wom- 
an. If his jealousy was provoked by the protrusion of a 
foot, what would he have said to the exploitation of a 
modern woman? Would his idealism interpret aright, if 
he should conclude that the standards had relaxed? Will 
the feminine ideal eventually die and the people perish? 
Will our youth no longer see visions or dream dreams? 
If woman is now the business victim of merchant, broker, 
banker and lawyer, because these professions have no 
ideal sense, is there a budding evil already asserting itself 
in her novel relationship with the politician? That he has 
already dared to batten on the weakness of her strength 
is the first indication that he, too, is beginning to lose the 
ideal sense in reference to woman. How is she to make 
the best of this bad -job? There is but one method—to 
be her honest self and seek the ministrations of the priest, 
the poet and the lover. 


That Missing Link 
James J. Watsu, M.D., K.S.G. 


HE first important scientific news from France after 

the war concerns the continuation of the magnifi- 
cent series of contributions to science that have come 
from the investigations of caves and their old-time dwell- 
ers. During their furloughs from the front Count Be- 
gouen with his three sons, all of whom are distinguished 
for numerous and splendid citations for bravery during 
the war, occupied themselves in exploring the pre-his- 
toric cavern at Montesqui-Aventes, in Ariege. This cav- 
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ern was originally opened by Count Begouen and his 
sons in the spring of 1914, and their labors were inter- 
rupted by the call of the young men to the colors. At 
that time it seemed as though, in spite of the fact that 
the location had been called the “Cave of ‘the Three 
Brothers” in their honor, they would never have the 
chance to explore it all together again. Surely it is only 
in France, the regenerated France of these later years, 
that men so deeply engaged in the war as were these 
three brothers, could spend their furloughs in exploring 
a cave so as to add to the world’s store of scientific in- 
formation with regard to early man. That is what the 
three brothers Begouen did, hence the present announce- 
ments of successful explorations when the war is scarcely 
over. 

It is extremely interesting, then, to find that their scien- 
tific enthusiasm and unquenchable zeal have been re- 
warded by a series of discoveries that are of the greatest 
value and almost unparalleled significance. They have 
discovered on the walls of the subterranean galleries a 
very large number of engravings that are probably among 
the earliest ever made. There is such a quantity and va- 
riety of materials of many kinds that “ the extraordinary 
ensemble of pre-historic art work constitutes a veritable 
museum.” (Science, December 20, 1918.) There is no 
doubt at all about the authenticity of these art materials 
in the caves, nor of their extreme antiquity, and yet the 
word museum, which we are likely to think of as abso- 
lutely modern in significance, is used of them in its literal 
meaning of a collection of valuable art objects, pieces 
that the old Greeks would have attributed without a mo- 
ment’s hesitation to the inspiration of the Muses. 

A large number of animals are figured on the walls of 
the cave, including reindeer, bisons, horses, bears, ele- 
phants and the rhinoceros. Some of the pictures are of 
single animals and some are of groups of animals. The 
horses are of several kinds and are pictured sometimes in 
their winter and sometimes in their summer coats. The 
bears are, of course, the huge cave bear, but probably 
also other varieties. Representations of members of the 
cat tribe have so far been very rare in this pre-historic 
art, but the Count and his sons have succeeded in obtain- 
ing photographs of a rather formidable looking lion, exe- 
cuted in, low relief. There are a number of birds pic-’ 
tured in this cave, including swans and ducks, as well 
as certain predatory birds. The artist was evidently a 
most careful observer as well as thoroughly capable of 
reproducing what he saw, for he has given an excellent 
idea of all these creatures. 

The human figure occurs among the pictures and there 
is a human silhouette that has claimed a great deal of at- 
tention from the members of the French Academy of In- 
scriptions, to whom the report of the explorations has 
been made and the photographs exhibited. This silhou- 
ette represents a man of powerful body, evidently of 
enormous strength, whose arms and legs are perfectly 
human and whose hands and feet absolutely those of man 
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of today, but who walks on all fours and whose spinal 
column is at the lower end prolonged into a distinct tail. 
What the meaning of the sketch is is very hard to say. 
In other caverns human figures have been found wearing 
curious animal masks. Moreover, pictures of various 
ceremonial dances in quaint costumes of many kinds have 
been described by previous investigators. Whether this 
newly found picture of the man has also a ceremonial 
significance remains to be seen after further discoveries 
along the same line have been made and discussed. 

The one thing that the recent reports emphasize is that 
the earliest man we know anything definite about was an 
artist. This is considered by some to be the oldest cav- 
ern thus far investigated. Its artistic occupant (or occu- 
pants) was not an animal struggling upward and getting 
faint gleams of the utilities of life and inventing crude, 
imperfect instruments that would enable him to live a 
little more comfortably, but he was an intellectual crea- 
ture who, though he lived in a cave, occupied himself 
much more with his mental than his bodily interests. He 
reproduced for his own gratification and those of his 
family, or the group of families that lived with him, the 
animals that ‘they all hunted in the fine weather, so that 
when the long winter nights came, and the severe months 
when they could not hunt, they might be able to view the 
“counterfeit presentment” of the objects of their favorite 
lusty sports. How they lighted their caves so as to make 
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the pictures visible remains as yet a profound mystery. 
There are no signs anywhere on the walls or roof, as the 
president of the British Association last year called to 
attention, of the smoke or grime of torches or other primi- 
tive methods of illumination. j 

Have we in this picture of the man on all fours a 
caricature of some particularly animal-man whom the 
cave artist wanted to satirize and to whom, therefore, he 
attached a tail so as to convey the immediate notion of 
what he meant? Who can say? 

I feel sure, however, that we shall hear in the course 
of the next few months a good deal about the new light 
that has been thrown on “ the missing link” by this dis- 
covery of the picture of a man, qui marche 6 quatre 
pattes, and who was possessed of a tail! The only trouble 
about most of what will be said is that this very picture 
has been preserved for us by an artist worthy of even the 
art of our own times, who lived long before a number of 
the specimens, anatomical and paleontological, that have 
been supposed, even in our generation, to represent the 
remains of “ missing links.” How supremely interesting 
it is to let science answer herself, as she always does, 
though so many scientists are clamorous to have their 
questions founded on the passing knowledge of the day 


‘answered at once and in default of immediate answer 


proclaim philosophy and religion a failure. The failure 


lies entirely with them. 


Scholastic Philosophy and Modern Liberty 


MoornouseE F. X. Mriirar, S.]. 


Kantian thought had in bringing on the world war 


TD kane still in doubt as to the real share Luther’s 
should read Professor John Dewey’s very brief 


but adequate treatment of the subject in his new book | 


entitled “German Philosophy and Politics.” The con- 
viction firmly impressed on the mind of the reader as 
he lays the book down is not only that the thought of 
Germany, and the higher criticism and modernistic sen- 
timentality of very many of our own university profes- 
sors and Protestant ministers are all wrong, but that a 
sgund philosophy is absolutely essential to the preserva- 
tion of our American liberty in the future. As Professor 


Dewey himself says in conclusion: 

It is futile to work for the negative end of peace unless we 
are committed to the positive ideal which it cloaks, promoting 
the efficacy of human intercourse irrespective of class, racial, 
geographical and national limits. Any philosophy which should 
penetrate and particulate our present social practice would find 
at work the forces which unify human intercourse. An intelli- 
gent and courageous philosophy of practice woyld devise means 
by which the operation of these forces would be extended and 
assured in the future. An American philosophy of history must 
perforce be a philosophy for its future, a future in which free- 
dom and fulness of human companionship is the aim, and intel- 
ligent co-operative experimentation the method. 

But where are we to look for such a philosophy? This 
Professor Dewey and the many who have been condemn- 





ing German kultur do not tell us, True, they might have 
taken a hint from Professor Paulsen of Berlin, who de- 
clared some years ago that there was no philosophic al- 
ternative between neo-scholasticism and Kantianism and 
that as the ethics of Catholicism is based on Thomism, so 
the ethics of Protestantism is based on Kantianism. What 
does not seem to have occurred to any of them thus far. 
however, is the fact that there is a philosophy quite as 
intimately bound up with the history and development of 
our American liberty as is the common law of England. 
Its importance for the preservation of that liberty wil! 
furthermore, be seen when we realize how without it the 
English Whigs could probably never have brought back, 
as they did in 1688, some small beginnings of the liberty 
ef which England was robbed at the Reformation; and 
that had they failed, it would have undoubtedly meant 
our own definite and permanent loss. This philosophy is 
none other than that very same medieval scholastic philos- 
ophy and its sixteenth and seventeenth-century develop- 
ment, of which the neo-scholasticism, alluded to by Pro- 
fessor Paulsen, is merely a modern development and in- 
terpretation. In the hands of those who from genera- 
tion to generation, wrought at the shaping of our tradi- 
tion of liberty it actually did prove an intelligent and 
courageous philosophy of practice for devising the means 


























































to extend the operations of the forces which unify human 
intercourse. But more than this, by a natural and logical 
development its doctrine on government furnished the 
basic principles for the theory that inspired the men who 
framed our Constitution. 

Since the outbreak of the war much reference has been 
made to the doctrine of the Divine right of kings as if 
this were something characteristically medieval. The 
simple fact of the matter is that the doctrine, in the 
sense in which such writers understand it, was never 
heard of until after the Reformation and then only in 
Protestant countries. Many years ago, Stubbs, the great 
constitutional historian, protested against the view that 
the medieval clergy were the great upholders of this doc- 
trine as “ shallow and unfair.” Charles Plummer, more- 
over, in the very scholarly and searching notes to his edi- 
tion of “ The Governance of England ” by Sir John For- 
tescue, says of such a view: 

They are more than shallow and unfair, they are often the 
exact reverse of the truth. The clergy were the great oppo- 
nents of that doctrine, the chief advocates for the imposition 
of limitations on the royal power, in opposition to the lawyers 
who carried on the absolutist tradition of the Roman law; and 
the doctrine of the lawfulness of popular opposition to that 
power under hierarchical sanction was no invention of Scotch 
reformers, or of French leaguers; but had already been devel- 
oped in the Middle Ages. 

Nor was the position thus taken up by the clergy the 
result of mere policy. It followed naturally from a solid 
grasp on truth and a clear perception of what ought to 
be. Few would deny that our present liberty is an out- 
growth of the original grant of Magna Charta: and every 
one has heard of Stephen Langton, Archbishop of Can- 
terbury. But writers of text-books have not, to our 
knowledge, been in the habit of pointing out the relation 
between that document and the political theories of the 
age as expounded, let us say, in the “ Policraticus” of 
John of Salisbury, the friend of St. Thomas a Becket and 
of the English Pope Adrian IV. Yet the relation was 
actual and in one important respect the theory has proved 
more valuable than the Charter. For while the latter has 
secured inestimable rights in the past, the soundness of 
the former will alone account for whatever progress anc 
development has taken place since the momentous event 
enacted at Runnymede. Again, it is slowly becoming 
common knowledge that in 1297 Archbishop Winchelsey, 
armed with a Papal bull, declined to agree to a money 
grant that was being exacted by Edward I. By this 
means he forced the King to a definitive confirmation of 
the charters.. Among the seven new articles then added 
to the Great Charter, the one which’of course has at- 
tracted most attention is that wherein the King is made to 
promise that he would no more take “aids, tasks, and 
prises but by common assent of the realm and for the 
common profit thereof.” What historians would seem to 
have overlooked, however, is the educational value of the 
third of these seven articles in which it was ordained that 
copies of the charters were to be sent to the cathedral 
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churches to be read before the people twice a year. Now 
St. Thomas had been dead over twenty years; he had 
taught in Paris when Winchelsey was a student there ; 
many, moreover, if not most of the cathedral clergy were 
university men and the writings of the great Doctor must 
by this time have become widely known. Hence what 
more natural than that the terms of the Great Charter, 
now amended and newly confirmed, should receive a 
fuller and more definite explanation and justification in 
reason from the philosophical principles on government 
set forth in the “ Summa” and the “ De Regimine Princi- 
pum.” As Janet truly says in his “ Histoire de la Science 
Politique”: 

The philosophy of St. Thomas is the faithful image of his 
times: it is the very kernel of the Middle Ages, it is the Middle 
Ages themselves; in it will be found gathered up into one whole, 
and apparently for all eternity, whatever those ages knew, 
thought or loved. 

And no less an authority than Lord Acton has declared 
that “ not the devil but St. Thomas Aquinas was the first 
Whig.” 

Actual evidence, moreover, of this interdependence of 
scholastic moral principles on government and medieval 
constitutional thought will be found in the works of Sir 
John Fortescue (1394-1476?). Not only are many of his 
main arguments taken over directly from St. Thomas or 
else logically deduced from some one or other of the prin- 
ciples enunciated by the great Doctor; but a considerable 
number of the other authorities whom he cites, had de- 
rived their doctrines from the same source and had long 
been enjoying a wide popularity. And this had its fur- 
ther important bearings on subsequent events, as may be 
judged from the fact that as Charles Plummer states: 
“In the seventeenth century he (Fortescue) was con- 
stantly appealed to as an authority by the Constitutional 
party ; and his writings played a part not altogether in- 
considerable in the preservation of English liberties.” 

lf we turn then to the Revolution of 1688, the event 
with which the history of real mddern liberty truly be- 
gins, the first thing that faces us is the strange claim that 
this was a Protestant revolution. The honest fact is that 
it presents the greatest historical paradox ever recorded. 
Protestants, though no way loath to twist the facts to 
their own purposes, have as a rule shown themselves 
more than chary in their treatment of it. For as Whittier 
well said: 

However it may have been overruled for good by that Provi- 
dence which takes the wise in their own craftiness, the revolu- 
tion of 1688, in itself considered, affords just as little cause for 
self-congratulation on the part of Protestants as the substitution 
of the supremacy of the crowned Bluebeard Henry VIII, for 
that of the Pope, in the English Church. 

James II was a Catholic, it is true, and those who 
brought about the revolution were Protestants. But 
James, in his attempt to establish toleration thought to 
take advantage of the Anglican doctrine of the Divine 
right of Kings and began to apply in milder form, the 
very methods his Protestant ancestors and predecessors 
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had made use of in order to rob the English people of 
their Catholic Faith and maintain Protestantism. But as 
Lecky admits, Pope Innocent XI, who had previously op- 
posed Louis XIV’s revocation of the Edict of Nantes, 
“steadily disapproved of the violent and unconstitutional 
means by which James was endeavoring to 
bring the English Catholics to power.” ‘James failed of 
course once the Anglican support had been withdrawn. 
Toleration of Catholics and Dissenters was found to be 
too hard a dose for the national Church to swallow and 
in this connection these remarks of Lecky are again in- 
structive. 

If the most constant, contemptuous 
ance both of civil and ecclesiastical authorities be a result of 
the Protestant principle of private judgment, it may be truly 
said that the extreme High Church party in more than one 
period of its history, has shown itself in this respect at least, the 
most Protestant of sects. 


and ostentatious defi- 


No sooner however had James, the common enemy, 
been removed out of the way by his own hasty flight, 
than the Whig party, whose real concern was the politi- 
cal issue, and which was rapidly taking things into its 
own hands, found itself at odds with Anglican Protes- 
tantism, a much more serious problem. 

Had the old dynasty [says Lecky] adhered to the national 
faith its position would have been impregnable [thanks to the 
Anglican belief in the Divine right of kings], and in the existing 
disposition of men’s minds [imbued as they were with the Prot- 
estant doctrine of passive obedience] it was neither impossible 
nor improbable [i.e., it was humanly inevitable] that the free 
institutions of England would have shared the fate of those of 
Spain, of Italy, and of France: [countries which succumbed 
to Machiavelianism, Gallicanism, etc., as a result of their per- 
sistent opposition to Papal influence]. Hence as Macaulay de- 
scribes the situation of the Whigs: “ The Convention had two 
great duties to perform. The first was.to clear the fundamental 
laws of the realm from ambiguity. [Note the evasion!] The 
second was to eradicate from the minds of the governors and 
of the governed the false and pernicious notion that the royal 
prerogative was something more sublime and holy than those 
fundamental laws. 

In other words it had to undo the Reformation and 
bring back as far as was practicable some of that medieval 
liberty of which England had been deprived since the 
days of Henry VIII. As Macaulay himself says, the 
“ Revolution was a vindication of ancient rights.” The 
famous “ Declaration of Rights,’ moreover, which is one 
of the great events in the constitutional history of Eng- 
land, is an assertion of the “ true, ancient, and indubit- 
able rights of the people of this realm,” and ignorance 
could alone prevent one from recognizing that there was 
nothing new in its provisions except those articles that 
called for the abrogation of abuses introduced either at 
or in direct consequence of the Reformation. As a posi- 
tive enactment it does nothing more than re-establish, un- 
der new circumstances, what had been in force during 
the Middle Ages. 

It is true of course that the Whigs brought in William 
III and provided for a Protestant succession. But as 


Lecky points out: 
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It was impossible to disguise the fact that the [new] Gov- 
ernment was based upon and could only be justified by prin- 
ciples directly antagonistic [italics inserted] to those which the 
majority of the clergy had taught as essential doctrines of their 


Church. 
The all-important question for us, therefore, is: Where 


did these new principles come from? This is the point 
on which Protestant historians are invariably silent or 
unsatisfactory. Cromwell and the Puritans had appealed 
to “the ancient laws of England” against the earlier 
Stuarts. But not having any sound principles of govern- 
ment which would allow them to expect and enforce a 
reasonable allegiance from the people, .there was no third 
choice left between the anarchy of fanatics and the 
tyranny of Cromwell. Milton’s defence of the Puritan 
revolution, written at the request of those in power, is 
an English classic of its kind and undoubtedly the best 
his Puritanism allowed him to produce; but Milton, de- 
spite his erudition, failed to provide reasonable grounds 
for due submission to legitimately constituted authority 
and never really got beyond eloquent assertions of the 
right to rebel. As the Protestant historian, Guizot, says 
of him: 

He was animated by an ardent passion for liberty: not for 
that real liberty which results from respect for all rights and for 
the rights of all, but for an ideal and absolute liberty, both re- 
ligious, political and domestic; and his mighty mind reveled, on 
this subject, in noble ideas, lofty sentiments, grand images, and 
eloquent words, without his troubling himself to inquire whether, 
in the world around him, positive facts and his own personal 
actions corresponded with his principles and hopes. 

The success of the Whigs therefore in effecting “ of all 
revplutions the least violent ” and yet which “ has been,” 
as Macaulay truly adds “of all revolutions the most 
beneficent,” was due above all to the fact that beyond 
their appeal to the medieval tradition of constitutional 
forms and laws, they had at hand, sound principles of 
reason, consonant with that tradition, with which to jus- 
tify their subversive measures and at the same time ex- 
tend and assure the operation of those “forces which 
unify human intercourse,” and which they were bent on 
re-establishing. Now these principles were not derived 
in any way from Protestantism or from any one of its 
many protean and mutually conflicting manifestations. 
For the third time in the century men were driven to 
seek in the works of the scholastic philosophers and theo- 
logians and medieval writers for those well-grounded rea- 
sons which could alone enable them to rescue something 
of that older natural and Christian order of things which 
Protestantism was rapidly destroying. Richard Hooker, 
in order to refute the irrational, destructive and anti- 
social doctrine of the Puritans, “‘ That the Scripture of 
God is in such sort the rule of human actions, that simply 
whatsoever we do and are not by it directed thereunto, 
the same is sin,” had borrowed his more telling and con- 
vincing arguments from the pages of St. Thomas’s ex- 
position of the natural law. Hugo Grotius, harrowed in 
soul at the thought of the ravages committed during the 
Thirty Years’ War, found the better and more solid sub- 











stance of his “ De Jure Belli ac Pacis” in the works ot St. 
Thomas, Vittoria, Bellarmine, Suarez and the scholastic 
casuists. And so, in the same way the Whigs, sorely 
pressed for a satisfactory refutation of the Protestant 
doctrine of the Divine right of Kings and of passive 
obedience turned to the same sources, but chiefly to Bellar- 
mine and Suarez, for those principles which have since 
become the very cornerstone of modern liberty. As 
Lecky sums up their chief purpose and aims: 

The main object of the Whig party in the early part of the 
eighteenth century was to establish in England a system of gov- 
ernment in which the will of the people as expressed by par- 
liament should be supreme and the power of the monarch should 
be subject to the limitations it imposed. 


Their task, however, was no easy one as may be gath- 
ered from the extensive literature and the large number 
of tracts written at the time in vindication of the Revolu- 
tion. Moreover even after they had brought the Revolu- 
tion to a successful close it was not so very long before 
they were forced back to the level of mere parliamentary 
opposition, which is where events found them at the time 
of our own Revolutionary War. But meanwhile they were 
not allowed to forget the original sources of their prin- 
ciples. Leslie, among a host of others, had not been slow 
to tell them that “the deposing doctrine and placing the 
power in the people is but the spittle of the Jesuits which 
our Whigs and Dissenters have picked up.” To such 
damning accusations, the Whigs, on their side, unable to 
give a categorical denial, had to content themselves for 
the most part with counter-accusations against the Jesuits 
as having been the advisers of James II or else with the 
evasive answer that the Jesuits were not the only ones to 
hold such doctrines. This last was true enough in its 
way. Yet.the “others,” whether mentioned or under- 
stood, happen invariably upon investigation to be either 
themselves scholastic philosophers or writers like Grotius 
who had borrowed from the scholastics. Selden and Al- 
gernon Sidney, who were frequently laid under contribu- 
tion, are clearly indebted to Bellarmine and Suarez. 
Locke, also, often referred to as the great Whig philos- 
opher, besides evident borrowing from the two scholastic 
philosophers just mentioned, drew extensively on Hook- 
ers’ “ Ecclesiastical Polity ” for the theories expounded 
in his well-known and, at the time, widely studied 
“ Treatise on Government.” But then Hooker, in his 
turn, owes a great deal to Bellarmine and as the writer of 
the notes of him for the encyclopedia admits “ bases his 
reasoning on principles which he discovered in Augustine 
and Thomas Aquinas.” 

Further evidence for this dependence of our Anglo- 
American tradition of liberty, either directly or indirect- 
ly, on scholastic philosophy could be more than abund- 
antly adduced would space allow. Blackstone, for in- 
stance, the great Whig lawyer, in writing his famous 
“Commentaries,” was greatly influenced by Locke. Then 
that series of volumes now little known, but often cited 
or referred to by Burke and entitled “ A Collection of 
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State Tracts Published during the Reign of King William 
III” will be found, by those who know: their.Suarez and 
their Bellarmine, to contain any amount of valuable mate- 
rial in proof of our thesis. If furthermore it be re- 
called that this Whig literature formed pretty much the 
staple reading of large sections of the American colonies, 
it will be easy to account for the striking similarity that 
exists between many of the more fundamental ideas of 
Jefferson and of those who drew up our Constitution, 
and the scholastic doctrine on government as expounded 
especially in the works of Suarez. 

If history then be taken as a norm, Professor Dewey 
and those whose Kantianism has been discredited by the 
war, should find little difficulty in deciding on neo-scholas- 
ticism, Professor Paulsen’s alternative, as the one philos- 
ophy which, in contrast with its rival, has given such 
clear guarantees of being “an intelligent and courageous 
philosophy of practice,’ capable of furnishing the rea- 
sonable grounds, so greatly needed at the present hour, 
if we are to have “a future in which freedom and fulness 
of human companionship is the aim, and intelligent co- 
operative experimentation the method.” 


COMMUNICATIONS 


Letters, as a rule, should not exceed six-hundred words 


Play Fair 
To the Editor of AMERICA: 

Why not reduce the controversy about the K. C. practice of 
giving tobacco and other trifles to soldiers to the simplest pos- 
sible form? When the American people gave their money to 
the Knights for war purposes, did they intend to capitalize the 
Order? Evidently not. As a consequence, the K. C. cannot 
charge for goods without violating a trust. If the Order sold 
tobacco, etc., the practice or habit would normally result in a 
fund for the treasury; a capitalization, in other words, never 
intended by the people who gave freely that their soldiers might 
receive freely of small comforts. A gift to the soldier was 
intended by the people, not a fund for the treasury of the K. C. 
The Order did well to live up to this trust. 

New York. G. F. 
To the Editor of AMERICA: 

If any answer were required to the letter of Mr. Frank J. 
Atkins, entitled “ Let Us Play Fair,” in your issue of November 
23, 1918, assuredly it should come from those who are most 
intimately in contact with the workers and the works of both 
the “Y. M. C. A.” and the “K. of C.” It is hard for our boys 
to understand why any American citizen should so vehemently 
object to the generosity of an organization that has done so 
much to aid the soldiers. They will admit Mr. Atkins’ conten- 
tion that the K. C. is more popular than the Y. M. C. A,, for 
example, but they believe that, since this popularity is born of a 
desire to be generous to them, it can scarcely be deprecated or 
condemned. Perhaps our boys go too far when they assert that 
it seems to be the manifest duty of all the organizations to dis- 
tribute free of cost articles purchased with funds contributed by 
their own relatives, but, whatever one’s opinion upon this may 
be, there is no doubt that the boys in France are continually 
praising the K. C. for its generosity towards them and just as 
often speaking of the “Y’s” failure to deal with them in a 
similar manner. 

Much, of course, of the odium that attaches to the “ Y” in this 
country is due to the fact that, in many localities, prices, that our 
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men have considered exorbitant, were charged for various 
articles, such as’ cigarettes, etc. This, no doubt, serves to accen- 
tuate even more the generosity of the K. C. with its policy of 
“ everything.free,” but the organization’s popularity, so far from 
being an object of censure or blame, or “an unfair advantage,” 
should be regarded as an admonition to the “ Y” and other or- 
ganizations to do all in their power to place themselves, if pos- 
sible at the eleventh hour, upon an equal footing with the Knights 
of Columbus, and to follow its methods. 

Mr. Atkins is wrong in finding in the policy of the K. C. 
“unfair and undeserved advantage.” They have an advantage 
but it is neither umfair nor undeserved. The advantage, more- 
over, is not so muck that of the K. C. as our own. The K. C. 
policy of giving everything free has been.to a great extent the 
salvation of war-workers; it has done much to keep our boys, 
in their sorrows and sufferings and hardships and impatience, 
from indicting the whole war-savings fund as a huge system of 
American graft. 

I write this letter from battle-worn France. I write in con- 
demnation of no organization. They have all striven, no doubt, 
according to their lights. But, I feel that it would be unfair to 
our boys over here to allow the letter of Mr. Atkins to pass 
unnoticed, lest it be thought that some of them were in accord 
with his curious proposal. The best refutation of Mr. Atkins’ 
letter is contained, not so much in the growing popularity of 
the K. C., as in the term now almost universally applied to the 
“VY.” a term, which of itself, stamps Mr. Atkins’ request as 
ridiculous and inimical to the ideas and opinions of the boys in 
uniform. It is this: “You Must Come Across.” This is the 
answer of our boys in France. 


Croix d’Hins, France. C. G. F. (U. S. Navy.) 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

Replying to the letters of A. J. H. and J. P. in your issue for 
January 11, permit me to state that it is unfortunate that your 
correspondents persist in reading into my criticism of the man- 
ner in which the K. C. uses a large sum of the money given 
to it for war work a meaning that my letters do not justify. 
It is not a question of whether all the money contributed shall 
be used for the boys in the service, and I challenge A. J. H. and 
J. P. or anyone else to show by any word or statement of mine 
that I ever said or implied that it should not be so used. The 
entire argument of A. J. H. is built up on the erroneous assump- 
tion that I have advocated some misuse of the money contributed, 
and then he claims that he has “marshaled a group of un- 
deniable facts.” J. P. says I “ studiously ignored” a question he 
asked me in a previous letter. That is a mistake. I omitted 
answering but it was not “ studiously ignored.” 

Here is his question: “If the K. C. are to guard sedulously 
against acquiring any advantage over the ‘Y’ should not the 
*Y’ equalize opportunities for service by dividing up their 
greater material resources amongst the other welfare agencies?” 
My answer is: I never said or implied that the K. C. should 
guard sedulously against acquiring any advantage over the 
“Y." But I do say, most emphatically, that the K.'C. should 
guard sedulously against acquiring any unfair advantage over 
the “ Y,” or over any other organization. 

The K. C. appealed to the public for funds to carry on wel- 
fare work among the men in the service. It was specifically 
stated from press, and pulpit, and platform that the money was 
to be used to supply additional chaplains, to erect and maintain 
“huts,” and to provide entertainment for the boys. With this 
explicit understanding of what the money was to be used for 
the American people contributed. Now is it not a fact, that even 
as recently as the day the armistice was signed, there were con- 
tingents of American soldiers in France and elsewhere, among 

whom the K. C. were not and had not been operating? If so, 


why spend hundreds of thousands of dollars buying things to 
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give away in some places, and leave others unprovided with the 
essentials for which the money was contributed? 
My use of the word “ proselyting” is resented by A. J. H. 


and J. P. I regret that I was unable to find a less. offensive 
word for characterizing the practice under discussion, but it is 
well, sometimes at least, to call things by their right names. I 
believe that it is unfair and, if so, unwise for the K. C. to 
spend so much of its resources in the manner indicated. I be- 
lieve that it is not fair to the public to take the money it donated 
for essentials for all the boys, and use so much of it for the 
non-essentials for some of the boys. 
Atlantic City, N. J. 


The Irish Issue! 
To the Editor of AMERICA: 

Mr. W. McNeice, in America for January 4, is entirely correct 
in his assertion that some English papers have been fairer in 
their treatment of Ireland than the Northcliffe-dominated Ameri- 
can press. But has he not practically exhausted the list when he 
names two or three dailies, three weeklies and one monthly? 
This is rather a small showing when one considers that North- 
cliffe alone owned half the newspapers in England before the 
war and that “his paler shadow,” Pearson, controlled a good 
many of the rest. For neither of these exponents of what Mr. 
A. G. Gardiner has well called “ show-window ” journalism can 
be justly accused of an Irish bias, unless it be a perverse one. 

And after all, what do the papers that Mr. McNeice cites as 
friendly to Ireland represent? What portion of the British read- 
ing public do they influence? One that he mentions must be due 
to an error, for the London Times, Lord Northcliffe’s peculiar 
mouthpiece, is the most notorious and most rabid enemy of an 
Irish Ireland that all British pressdom holds. However, Mr. 
McNeice may have in mind the Cathalic Times of London, which 
by order of the Government, cannot be sent out of the country, 
because it dared lift a voice in defense of maligned Ireland. 

There are two papers, also, which he has overlooked, the Lon- 
don Daily News and the Labor Herald. But taking these to- 
gether with those he has mentioned, what show of strength can 
they all, dailies, weeklies and a solitary monthly, muster? The 
Manchester Guardian, the Daily News and the Nation supported 
the Asquith wing, the orthodox section, of. the Liberal party 
which carried less than forty seats in the recent efection out of 
nearly 600 in Great Britain, as distinct from Ireland. The Labor 
Herald and presumably the Catholic Times of London and the 
New Statesman threw their strength to the anti-coalition Labor 
party which managed to gain about forty seats out of the 600. 

The New Witness, the organ of Mr. G. K. Chesterton, always 
splendid, vigorously opposed the coalition and attacked with par- 
ticular bitterness Mr. Lloyd George, whose election has been 
a landslide. The editor of the English Review, Mr. Austin Har- 
rison, had the courage to contest Mr. George’s own seat against 
him and was handsomely beaten by about thirteen to one. The 
Liberal party, orthodox, and the Labor party, both had planks 
in their platform favoring Ireland, the one pledging that shadowy 
thing “ Home Rule,” the other promising complete self-determi- 
nation. Together they were beaten by more than five to one. 

Clearly the organs that favor even diluted justice to Ireland 
have very little weight in influencing British opinion. It is the 
London Daily Mail, the Chronicle, the Times, the Morning Post, 
the weekly Spectator, and organs like them, bitterly hostile to 
Ireland, that meet with the approval of the English people. That 
people apparently does not yet hold with Mr. Wilson that “ right 
and justice are the same under one sovereignty and 
under another.” 

New York. 


FRANK J. ATKINS. 


WItiiAM A. CLARKE. 


The Catholic and Socialism 
To the Editor of AMERICA: 
Of the many arguments and methods now in use to combat 











the growing power of Socialism, it would seem that one of 
the most efficacious would be to outdo it in its strongest reason 
for existence, namely, the welfare of the worker. The weapons 
of the Catholic Church, the ‘spiritual and corporal works of 
mercy, binding as they are supposed to do the conscience of the 
Faithful, far excel the ideas which Socialism puts forward for 
the same purpose; and as these precepts have been taught to 
every Catholic communicant, the Church as a teacher may in 
justice he held blameless for the evil conditions prevailing among 
the workingmen. 

But the two prominent political parties are not so fortunate. 
Whatever legislation there may be on behalf of the worker it 
is apparently not sufficient. Socialism continues to grow in 
numbers; and hardly one would contradict the statement that it 
is the conduct of Republican or Democratic officials, either by 
commission or omission, which is the probable cause of the 
rise of So¢ialism in the United States. The Socialist considers 
present laws relating to industrial activities as too one-sided, 
or, if good laws do exist, that they are not properly enforced; 
and he insists on the indifference shown by public officials, mak- 
ing it the theme of many a pre-election oration. 

That evil congitions do exist, is proved by the many institu- 
tions which are a by-product of industrialism. That Socialism 
would do away with the necessity for such is a matter of con- 
jecture. However, the Democratic and Republican parties must 
do something to stop what they consider to be a menace to good 
government, and to do this they must remedy evil conditions or 
Socialism will be the ruling party. 

As a result of continuous agitation there are at present many 
statutes beneficial to the worker. But to enforce these statutes 
properly, nothing more is needed than to change the laxity which 
might be easily remedied. The present system of appointing 
commissions to investigate this or that matter relating to good 
government divides responsibility too much to be efficient, but the 
scheme of having State departments assist the Governor in a 
manner analogous to that by which aid is given the President by 
the national departments might become more than a theory if 
the idea was thoroughly investigated. 

The Catholic, however evil his working conditions may be, 
must ignore Socialism as it is constituted at present. Aside from 
the fact that Socialism’s plans are inferior to the more intimate 
precepts of co-operation taught by the spiritual and corporal 
works of mercy, the Church believes it to be a menace to the 
fundamental doctrine of Christianity. 


Norwalk, Conn. M. A. S. 


“Why Foreign Trade?” 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

For about three years, since we acquired “a favorable balance 
of trade,” the Saturday Evening Post has been insidiously 
advocating just enough free trade as is necessary to insure to 
our capitalists the realization of the values they own abroad. 
The method of procedure has been delicate and undoubtedly has 
not been observed by its readers. The editorial “ Why Foreign 
Trade?” of January 11, however, does not show the usual 
finesse. It gives evidence of being forced to proceed more 
rapidly than was anticipated in preparing the American people 
for the capitalistic feast. To squelch any counter movement 
effectually .and easily the Post now intimates that it is “So- 
cialistic” to oppose foreign trade, whereas there probably is not 
a Socialist or a Single Taxer in the United States who is not 
opposed to a protective tariff, and who therefore, though per- 
haps in ignorance, must favor foreign trade. So it is not Social- 
istic opposition that is worrying the great national weekly. A 
paragraph of the editorial is as follows: 


We believe natural resources and the ingenuity of the 
people especially fit the United States to excel in many 
lines of manufacture. If that is true we should seek the 
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biggest possible outlet for such manufactures. . Foreign 
trade finally balances. If we sell more goods abroad we 


shall buy more abroad, so the regions that can supply us 

cheapest with things we want will be finding their market 

here as we find our market there; or if we sell more than 
we buy we shall be furnishing those regions with capital to 
assist their industrial development. 

As our natural resources are greater than those of any other 
nation, if we possess only equal ability to others, or acquire it, 
we are in a position to excel in practically all lines of manu- 
facture; and we have now grown accustomed to doing without 
the products of other countfies. We should not need “ the big- 
gest possible outlet,” or any outlet at all, if we further extended 
the variety of our manufactures. 

For one to say that “ foreign trade finally balanees,” one. must 
overlook the statement of an officer of the greatest banking insti- 
tution in America, that “we are out in the world to stay be- 
cause we can never get our belongings home.” If we “ shall” 
buy more goods abroad because we sell more abroad, then why 
sell more abroad? Should we be more prosperous if we bought 
everything abroad than if we bought nothing abroad? It does 
not follow because regions can supply us cheapest with things, 
that they will sell us any cheaper than is:necessary to get our 
market. The workers cannot own, or be advantaged by, any 
of the capital that goes to foreign countries “to assist their 
industrial development.” 

The complete.answer to the Post is put in a few words by a 
most worthy and distinguished resident of its old home tgwn. 
Simon N. Patten, Ph.D., professor of political economy, Wharton 
School of Finance and Economy, University of Pennsylvania, 
says in “ The Theory of Prosperity”: “In the exchange of goods 
the costs play no part unless the person who receives the goods 
can make them himself.” Substituting the community for the 
isolated individual, we see that while exchange of goods within 
a social unit has relation to the cost of production, exchanges 
between social units, that may be separated by oceans, have as 
their values “the highest price the traffic will bear.” 


Providence. M. P. Connery. 


Consolation for Bereaved Mothers 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

Recently tablets and memorial cards of all kinds have appeared 
to perpetuate the memory of our Catholic soldier boys who 
bravely sacrificed their lives for God, country and democracy, 
but none more Catholic than that used by a little Catholic girl 
of Cleveland, Ohio. I will quote her own words as found in a 
letter addressed by her to the editor of the Annals of the Holy 
Childhood, in the issue for December last. 

“Rev. dear Father: Here are $5.00 for a cast-away boy 
whom we wish to have baptized Joseph-Albert after my two 
brothers who are fighting for their country.” 

By each donation of five dollars the Holy Childhood Asso- 
ciation is enabled to take a pagan child into its asylum and have 
it baptized; and those who make such a donation have the privi- 
lege of choosing a baptismal name for that child. Would it not 
give untold consolation. to many a bereaved mother, wife or 
sister to realize that a helpless little infant has been snatched 
from death and Satan, and named after her dear departed soldier 
boy? This appealed so forcibly to me that I felt as though it 
could not but touch the hearts of many good Catholics if it were 
brought to their attention. It is a unique opportunity of helping 
both the living and the dead. 

The December number of the Annals of the Holy Childhood 
which I have at hand directs that all such donations and com- 
munications be addressed: Association of the Holy Childhood, 
Box 598, Pittsburgh, Pa. Let us hope that this worthy asso- 
ciation will receive many such letters as that quoted above. 


Stamford, Conn. Francis T. Hunt. 
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Cakes, Ale and the Constitution 

He politicians have issued their fiat that henceforth 

and forever the country is to be “dry.” With the 
adoption of the Federal Amendment, and that unfortunate 
day has dawned, the.United States will begin the work 
of giving that fiat its intended effect. The path which 
the Government will then enter upon will prove far 
longer than the trail made famous by John McCormack 
and the phonograph, and infinitely more thorny. For at 
least a generation, the Government has been trying to 
convince the simple denizens of the Southern mountains, 
and some not quite so simple on the Bowery, that it is 
naughty to make corn whiskey without permission from 
Washington. One has only to visit a Southern city on 
Federal Court day, to observe mournfully that a Govern- 
ment which could conquer the Kaiser has failed to elim; 
inate the “ moonshiner.”’ 

When our Prohibitionist brethren have ‘finally im- 
bedded in Federal legislation their plans to regenerate 
mankind by putting the demon rum in chains, the Govern- 
ment’s hunt for the minor demons, beer and wine, will 
be extended from the Southern mountains to the entire 
country. Possibly “concurrent jurisdiction” will make 
the hunt more successful. But only possibly. Ever since 
our remote ancestors discovered that wine could be made 
from the fruit of the vine, men have used stimulants of 
one kind or another. The desire which first led to their 
use, and has retained them, still remains. It will not be 
destroyed in one generation or in one hundred, even by 
an amendment to the Constitution of the United States. 
As often as the unco’ good, individuals so saintly that 
their virtue was a positive pain to all their neighbors, 
have decreed the abolition of cakes and ale, the wicked 
brethren have found some substitute. Sometimes the 
substitute was not so harmless. It is small gain to de- 
stroy a brewery and a bakery to make way for a drug 
factory and a training-school for Pharisees. 

The Prohibitionist amendment proposes to take away 
and give nothing in return; to destroy an appetite that 
probably has existed since the fall of man. It seems to 


have undertaken a task to which Almighty God alone 
is equal, and then only, as far as we know, by remaking 
man. Mrs. Partington in all good faith and undeniable 
diligence, set out to conquer the tides with a broom. 
She might quite as well have determined to check the 
procession of the equinoxes. Law is a good broom; it 
can do many things, but it cannot destroy a physical 
craving. The best the law can do is to keep that craving 
within bounds, and then watch the bounds, to see that it 
does not break out into undeniably evil fields. 

With the motives and mentality even of such eminent 
Prohibitionists as Sidney Catts of Florida, who brackets 
convents with dens of vice, no present issue is raised. But 
it is imperative to note that the latest phases of the Pro- 
hibitionist campaign are rank with the slime and rotten- 
ness of Pharisaism. In the name of decency, and if we 
have any love for our country, let us cut loose from the 
blinding, stultifying heresy that the ase ef liquor is the 
root of all evil, and devote our energies to strengthen 
in the souls of men and women, those ethical and reli- 
gious motives which will allow them to do their work and 
to satisfy their legitimate appetites, without finding in 
any of God’s creatures, beer and wine not excluded, a 
yawning pitfall of Satan. 

a 
Bismarck Bows to Senator Smith 


O those American teachers who are signing peti- 

tions, asking the adoption of the Smith bill, realize 
that they are helping to set up in this country, after the 
war for freedom, the discredited ideals of autocratic 
Prussia ? 

Nothing so plainly marked “ Made in Prussia” was 
ever imported to these unoffending shores. The Smith 
bill founds, as Bismarck did at Berlin, an educational 
autocracy at Washington. It establishes a system of 
schools, for which all teachers must be trained accord- 
ing to plans drawn up, not by the local authorities, in touch 
and sympathy with local needs, but by a bureaucracy, 
a thousand miles removed. It peremptorily orders every 
local school to send its course of studies to this Wash- 
ington bureaucracy, where “ experts ” will sit in revision, 
and, if they see fit, prescribe studies deemed “ essential ” 
by their omniscience, or more accurately adapted to 
further the schemes of the party at that time in power. 
That is, if the Smith bill ever becomes law, we shall 
have in this country, after our great war for liberty, an 
educational autocracy. Fringed and ornamental talk, 
hair-raising stories of illiteracy in Tuscaloosa, Alabama, 
lacrymose tales of Belinda, the beautiful but grammarless 
cash-girl, cannot obscure that fact. 

Exception has been taken to the phrase, “ Made in 
Prussia.” The exception is sustained, with apologies to 
Prussia, for Prussia never had anything like the Smith 
bill. Even Bismarck, who rather prided himself on his 
blood and iron policies, did not dare to go the lengths 
now proposed by Senator Smith. After the war for 
freedom, the Senator from Georgia begins where Bis- 
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marck left off. It is certainly true that Prussia never 
adopted a Schmidt bill. Prussia, for instance, did not 
put a financial premium on all schools which would agree 
never to let the child hear anything in praise of the God- 
Man, Jesus Christ. But she had an educational autoc- 
racy, and unless an effective protest goes up from every 
liberty-loving American, we are now going to pay her 
the sincerest flattery of imitation. That autocracy had 
a great deal to do with throwing the world into flames, 
and keeping them alight. We, of course, will draw the 
line at that degree of imitation, when the time comes; 
that is, if we, unlike Prussia, can set up a school for the 
promotion of State-worship, and escape the results that 
destroyed Prussia, and much of Europe. 

Of course, Senator Smith will leave some control of 
the local schools to the local communities. They may 
select the janitor without interference from Washington, 
and, possibly, the statisticians who will arrange the an- 
nual reports for the Secretary of Education. All that 
the bureaucracy at Washington intends to do, is to ap- 
point the teachers, and prescribe the studies. This, of 
course, is in no sense, an “ educational autocracy.”” We 
have Senator Smith’s word for it. Aftér this war for 
liberty, words, as well as a good many other things, seem 
to have lost their former meanings. 


The Murderer’s Right and the Citizen’s 


LADY who by grace of the people of New York 

now occupies a place in the State Assembly, has 
opened her legislative career by moving to abolish capital 
punishment. This act does credit to her heart, but all 
praise stops at that point. At this moment, the city of 
New York is wrought up, and with reason, over a suc- 
cession of murders, shocking and revolting in their de- 
tails. One example is furnished by a young criminal 
who has been systematically stopping soldiers and sailors 
returned from foreign service, for the purpose of rob- 
bing them. He had carefully guarded against possible 
resistance by providing himself with a revolver. “I 
knew somebody would holler,” he explained, “so I 
heeled myself.” Resistance did occur one night last 
week. The result is that there is another dead soldier 
in New- York, and another murderer to be wept over 
and coddled by the sob-sisters, in and out of the legis- 
lature. 

Mark Twain has written some enduring lines in con- 
demnation of this morbid sentimentality, thereby antici- 
pating certain modern alienists who class it as a pecu- 
liarly distressing form of mental disorder. Mark is sup- 
ported in his indignation by a Western physician of 
repute, Dr. Harold N. Moyer. Dr. Moyer believes that 
one way of curing the murderer is to hang him, instead 
of: bedewing him with tears. This is an excellent 
method, he thinks, of preserving the lives of industrious, 
law-abiding people who insist that they have a right to 
live. “If you hang all the murderers,” he remarked 
when addressing a gathering of sociological “ lights,” 
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“they won’t be around to commit any more murders. 
A dead murderer is never a menace to society.” 

Dr. Moyer has devised a method which should be 
respectfully urged upon our reformers. Instead of abol- 
ishing capita] punishment, we had better frame legisla- 
tion making it the usual consequence of murder. At 
present an execution is almost as rare as a blue moon. 
‘“ Humanitarian speculators may be able to devise some 
means of reasoning with murderers,” observes the Chi- 
cago Tribune. 

But this seems small comfort after our dome has been bashed 
in. We are loath to consider it our duty to offer our pate for 
the rollicking bludgeon of the murderer, for no other purpose 
than that he may become a psychiatric problem for the scrutiny 
of benign utopians. 


The protection of society is one purpose of the sanc- 
tion of law. Punishment will not do away with crime, 
for the simple reason that man has a free will, but to say 
that it has no deterrent effect is to contradict common 
sense and the experience of ages. Before we abolish 
capital punishment as useless, why not try it? 


Demobilize the Student 


. HERE is much discontent amongst the soldiers and 
sailors held in camp and port, over the slowness 

with which demobilization is proceeding. No doubt some 
of the criticism is unjust, but there appears to be one 
class of men with fair cause for complaint. When the 
war broke out, thousands of students left colleges and 
professional schools to do their bit for the country. They, 
more than others, perhaps, broke with their former lives 
under circumstances that were peculiarly distressing. 
Their scholastic life was as yet incomplete and on the 
return of peace they would not be able to begin their 
careers, but would be obliged to sit on the benches once 
again, a hardship from many standpoints, as is clear. 

Why then make this hardship harder by keeping these 
young men in the service? They should, by all means, 
be released now, in order that they may resume their 
studies this winter. They have done their duty by the 
flag, and the country should do its duty by them, by per 
mitting them to resume their preparation for their life- 
work, before they have completely lost the academic 
spirit. 


Sunday, February 9 


HEN your pastor reads from the pulpit the 

startling news that “this Sunday, the thirteenth 
after Pentecost,” has also been designated as “ Flower 
Sunday ” or “ Fathers’ Sunday,” you may be sure that 
he does this, merely to be accommodating. The matter 
does not appear to him to be of prime importance. For 
him, Sunday is the Lord’s day, on which all good Cath- 
olics go to Mass, and most good Catholics receive Holy 
Communion. If he announces the Sunday by some un- 
liturgical name, he is yielding to the persuasion of an in- 
sistent committee, simply because he hopes that before 
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he finishes the sermon of the day, he can make the new 
name point a moral or adorn a tale. 

But Sunday, February 9, will be a “ different ” kind of 
Sunday. Dr. Blue, the surgeon general, asks that it be 
called “‘ Health Sunday,” and whether or not intended 
by this officer, the very title suggests a valuable lesson 
in fundamental Christianity. There is a health of the 
body and there is a health of the soul; for man is not a 
mere animal. He has an immortal soul as well as a 
perishable body, and every Catholic knows that, although 
he must take care of both, his chief care must be for 
his soul. Unless some higher duty, prescribed by religion 
or by charity, intervene, he must keep his body in good 
condition. It must be, in the Divine plan, an apt instru- 
ment of the soul, and not a gross clod unlit by any spark 
of the spiritual. But physical well-being must not be his 
first concern. Long ago, he read in the pages of the 
little catechism, that while we must, as good Christians, 
care for both body and soul, “‘ we must take more care 
of our soul than of our body.” Soap and water, fresh 
air and flowers are all good; but prayer and the Sacra- 
ments, good works and charity are better. Not that all 
may not well go together. The Catholic is no Manichean ; 
in nothing that the good God has made, does he see 
a creature essentially evil. But it must be admitted that 
we give more attention to hygiene nowadays than to 
religion. Our forefathers reversed the process. Know- 
ing nothing of germs but much of Christianity, they un- 
derwent hardships at which our delicate antisepticized 
frames must shudder, and thereafter lived to see the 
second and third generation look upon their frosty but 
kindly visages. 

What is good for the soul is good for the body, and 
what is bad for the soul will also be bad for the body, 
in the next world, if not in this. Every Sunday is 
“Health Sunday” in the Catholic Church, and her 
precepts of spiritual hygiene and her kindly practice, are 
not confined to one day out of seven. She is always 
ready, and always at work. Sunday, February 9, desig- 
nated by Dr. Blue as “ Health Sunday” only furnishes 
a somewhat unusual opportunity of emphasizing that 
fact, and of bringing it home to those of her children 
who need her mild but efficacious ministry. 


Bread and the Circus 


ANY ages ago an atterhpt was made to keep mis- 

governed people quiet, by doles of bread and a day 
at the circus. The poor creatures ate the food and 
enjoyed the clowns, but their souls remained as hungry. 
and unsatisfied as ever. They had been abused by heart- 
less rulers who denied them the exercise of their natural 
rights, and they would not be content until they were 
admitted into the full heritage of freedom. 

And now history is repeating itself; an attempt is be- 
ing made to keep millions of discontented men quiet 
by giving them full hampers. The President of the 
United States and one of his associates at the Peace Con- 


ference has cabled in alarm that food must be sent to 
Europe immediately, else the continent will be overrun 
by countless thousands of marauders bent on destruc- 
tion. 

Vain hope: Food will not stop the onset of the desperate 
horde, but that only which they seek, justice. Their 
souls, not their bodies, are hungry, and through the soul 
only can they be appeased. And, perhaps, it is too late 
now to reach their hearts. For many a long, black year 
these men and their fathers and their grandfathers have 
been in bondage, pawns of rulers who sought their own 
pleasure and not the will of their subjects. It was not 
long before submission gave way to resentment and re- 
sentment in turn to hatred and hatred to vengeance, till 
now the spirits of the peasant folk are so hard and harsh 
that they will scarcely recognize justice when they get it. 
Millions of abused men, their souls aflame with terrible 
passion, are pressing Europe under their heels, and civili- 
zation is in the balance, all because stupid, criminal gov- 
ernments perverted justice. On one side there are over 
200,000,000 rebellious people without a government, on 
the other there are some exhausted, if not discredited, 
governments to oppose them. There is the situation. If 
anything is saved from the wreck, perhaps those who 
come to power again, will learn the lesson that justice 
and consequently God cannot be flouted with impunity. 


Mr. Baer and Kultur 
HE Hon. John M. Baer of North Dakota argues for 


the establishment of a Federal Department of Edu-¢ 


cation and Human Welfare. This newest contribution 
to the common uplift has the approbation, it is pleaded in 
extenuation, of Dr. Charles W. Eliot. Dr. Eliot, as 
need hardly be said, was originally a chemist, and is now 
President-Emeritus of Harvard. Mr. Baer was origin- 
ally a cartoonist, gnd is now a Congressman from North 
Dakota, but the title of his bill suggests the suspicion 
that he has not completely severed himself from _ his 
former occupation. Thus sponsored by science and art, 
by the test-tube and the pencil, the Baer-Eliot bill ap- 
peals to the gracious consideration of the country. 

The bill is misnamed. “ Human welfare” is far too 
wide and inclusive a term to be monopolized by one poor 
Federal Department. To aid the individual to obtain his 
share of human welfare, is the province of all law and 
civil government, but wise legislators know that not by 
law, even Federal law, does he attain it. The best-gov- 
erned people are the least-governed people; the strongest 
government -is the government which encourages the 
maximum of private initiative and action. Mr. Baer, 
however, holds another philosophy, and it prompts a 
question. Does he propose that the new Department 
shall mark out the lines along which all American citi- 
zens must march in goose-step, under penalty of not less 
than $1,000 nor more than $5,000 fine, or imprisonment 
for not less than one nor more than five years, or both, 
in their attempt to reach what they deem their due pro- 
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portion of wealth, comfort, and “human welfare’’? 

The question is not impertinent. The Federal Prohi- 
bition status will soon tell us what we may and may 
not drink, even protecting New Hampshire in the 
anathema launched against ginger-ale. Next, Senator 
Smith’s bill will kindly list the subjects which our chil- 
dren may, must, and must not study. Thirdly, Mr. 
Baer’s Department will teach us what “ human welfare ”’ 
is, and how one reaches it. Why, then, should we not 
also have a:law, or a Federal amendment, or, to use a 
more fitting term, an imperious ukase, decreeing what we 
may and may not think, or write, or speak? This would 
be naturally and appropriately followed by a pronuncia- 
mento, dictating what church, if any, we may attend, and 
how, except on legal holidays, we may address our peti- 
tions, after revision by the Third Assistant Postmaster 
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General, to the Creator of Heaven and_ earth. 

In what kultur-cursed country do we propose to live? 
If we intend to tinker the Constitution until not even 
James Madison or Thomas Jefferson could recognize it, 
it might be safer, and would certainly be more honest, to 
throw it overboard, and substitute a pestiferous, med- 
dling bureaucracy at Washington. The Federal Union 
contemplated by the Prohibitionists, and by legislators of 
the Senator Smith and Congressman Baer variety, is not 
a kind of Prussia, as Prussia was in the dreams of that 
archpriest of autocracy, Prince Bismarck. It is worse. 
If our sciolists and social tinkers are met with no ef- 
tective opposition, the United States will soon be a coun- 
try. governed by policies of State-idolatry, which even 
Bismarck and the whole crew of kulturists, would have 
thought unseemly. 


Literature 


Dr. Condé Pallen’s Poetry 


T is an unusual pleasure for a reviewer to write about a 

contemporary and to be in a position to write the truth 
without offending that contemporary, to note his growth—in 
this case he is a poet—and discover that he is not a poet only 
of a beautiful past, but of a more beautiful future; for on the 
age of the heart depends the age of the poet. (‘‘ The Collected 
Poems of Condé Benoist Pallen,” Kennedy.) 

Many years ago, Dr. Pallen and I wrote a little book of verses 
together, “ Songs and Sonnets,” which Kegan Paul & Co. were 
kind enough to publish. I recall that Mr. Kegan Paul ex- 
pressed great horror of my adjective “honey-hearted suckle,” 
meaning the “ honeysuckle,” of course, and even greater horror 
of “arbutus:” the first syllable for him! “We never say that 
in England!” Some of the notices were agreeable. Mr. Charles 
A. Dana seemed to think that Condé Benoist Pallen was a 
nom de plume of mine, for Dr. Pallen had not then become 
one of the Sun’s galaxy of poets. The English newspapers 
tomahawked my sonnets, with the exception of two, but praised 
my collaborator’s to the zenith. One enthusiastic critic con- 
gratulated “the Condé,” for he thought the poet was a Spanish 
count, on having acquired such a Keats-like mastery of the 
English language. The English reviewers, especially, as I re- 
member, the one of the London Graphic, hailed this lovely 
lyrical voice from America with joy. There followed the usual 
comparisons, Sir Philip Sidney and Rosetti with this new poet, 
who discarded the very American examples of Walt Whitman 
and Joaquin Miller; this child of the best academic traditions 
had “arrived.” Our dear old friend and mentor, Father Conway 
of Georgetown, was happy. The poet he believed in had begun 
to fulfil his promises. 

There can be no doubt that the sonnets are exquisite. 
instance : 


For 


What offering shall I make unto my love, 
What worthy treasure lies in my slight store? 
When I do count its slender contents o’er, 

Alas! its poverty does only move 

To tears, that I should find myself so poor; 
Mine not the glory of great deeds in war, 

Mine not the laurel of poetic brows, 

Mine not the luster of the civic star, 

Nor any meed that sparing fame allows; 

How rich in worth is she, how poor my house! 
All wealth of glorious deeds at her dear feet 

I deem an offering only just and meet, 

And I, O grief! my empty hands uplift; 

Alas! what hope may be for me who have no gift! 


And another, “ What is to love? Let Love the answer give.” 
The ‘“ sonnet-sequence” in praise of romantic love, the product 
of chivalry, the prelude to a Sacrament, is one of the finest 
poems of pure passion of our time. Dr. Pallen had “ arrived,” 
with “this sheaf of songs” in his young and ardent hand. Aill 
went well. He was to be a leader in the new school that “ did 
not mistake sensuousness for sensuality.” Suddenly, however, 
he discovered that he had a stern sense of duty; he seemed 
to forget that the Muse, as he says of Love, thrives on “ Sweet 
interchange of mutual liberty.” There was a long interval, 
apparently, between the first sonnets and “ The New Rubaiyat,” 
during which he lived poetry, apparently, instead of writing it. 
“The New Rubaiyat,” represented the melting of the poet into 
the didactic philosopher. 

Dr. Pallen would have continued to “arrive” every year with 
a new sheaf of lyrics, which we would all read, for all the world 
loves a lover who sees from the heart of youth the apple- 
blossoms and the June roses and even the hollys of winter. 
He had, in the springtime, chosen a theme which:no doubt the 
Jewish minstrels sang at the marriage of Cana in the very 
Presence; Spenser and Coventry Patmore and Francis Thomson 
and Daly made variations on the theme, all to the greater glory 
of God; but this poet of April and June felt called upon to 
spank old Omar Khayyam—that is, Edward Fitzgerald’s Omar 
Khayyam. 

Omar was an old reprobate, no doubt, but Fitzgerald made 
him sing like the bird on the bough; and it is the method of 
his canticle that attracted the English-speaking lovers of word- 
music to him rather than his philosophy, which of course every 
man already knew, for every man, like Solomon, has been 
tempted by it. It must be admitted that the author of these 
“Collected Poems” caught the lilt of Fitzgerald. It is an 
appealing music, very often as good as Fitzgerald’s, but it is 
not good poetry. It is too obviously out of the head, and good 
poetry cannot live through the head alone. Mr. Pallen’s failure 
in “The New Rubaiyat” is due to a mistaken sense of duty, 
which if followed strictly by other poets would have left us 
additional kilometers, such as we find in Milton, Southey and 
even in Wordsworth, fit only, to mix a metaphor, for parsing. 
In these “Collected Poems,” most of them so appealing to 
people who admire exalted thought, love high principles, pure 
imagination and sound theology and philosophy, it is safe to 
avoid the author’s lines whenever he falls a victim to that sense 
of duty, that didacticism which in prose is equivalent to the 
New England conscience. 
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But, come, let us drag this true poct from his grove to the 
Academy, and hear “ Maria Immaculata.” It is a noble ode, 
so clear that Elgar might have set it to music without altering 
a single phrase: 


“She looks with human eyes 
Into the eyes of Paradise.” 


A beautiful poem which, like all things of beauty, should live 
forever, is “ Amaranthus ”: 


“Sweet quiet of death, made quieter by the sound 
Of murmurous leaves above these quiet graves.” 


“The Death of Sir Launcelot” begins when the greatest of 

the “Idylls of the King” ends: 

At Canterbury seven years a monk 

Sir Launcelot had abode. For Arthur passed, 

And all the goodly fellowship of knights 

Broken and scattered through his mighty sin 

With Guinevere, he sought to purge his guilt 

3y prayers and fasting and the biting scourge 

Within the holy life, till chastened love, 

Freed from the clogging dross of earthly passion, 

Leap a shooting flame upward to Heaven. 
The influence of Tennyson, who looked on Condé Pallen as 
a disciple that understood him unusually well, is entirely legiti- 
mate. One sees that the author has become so filled with the 
beauty of the Arthurian idylls that he must carry on the life 
of Sir Launcelot in his dream’ Who today writes blank verse 
with more ease and grace than he? - The feminine quality and 
that evanescent mistiness which one loves in Tennyson are 
absent; it is replaced by the virility of Dr. Pallen’s faith; 
his purpose is too direct to admit of pictures whose lines are 
not entirely pure and clear. “The Death of Sir Launcelot” 
has none of the ornamentation of Tennyson’s Corinthian col- 
umns; it has a Doric strength of its own, though perhaps an 
interpolated lyric, a curled acanthus leaf or two, might not 
have been out of taste. 

“The Feast of Thalarchus” is full of life and movement— 
the quietest spell of Tennyson is cast off. Critias, Charmides 
and Glauco are real human beings; Thalarchus has the fire of 
intense vitality, and the demons are diabolically convincing. 
Here Dr. Pallen reaches his highest point. He forgets his pedi- 
gogical duty to the world; we hear the shrieks of the tempters 
and feel the pulsations of the heart of Thalarchus. It shows 
what this poet, when all his high faculties are fired by imagina- 
tion, can do. This is the great poem that the critics who are 
supposed to represent the Catholic American public have de- 
manded ever since I can remember. In my time they who 
dwelt in our tents scorned George H. Miles because he did not 
write a poem as splendidly Catholi¢ as this and derided John 
Boyle O’Reilly because he was supposed to be too worldly to 
write it. They demanded faith, learning, imagination—not mere 
fancy and eloquence of diction. In “ The Feast of Thalarchus ” 
are all these qualities, all the requirements asked by these gen- 
tlemen of the great Catholic-American poets are here and at 
their service. The English reader who compared it to “The 
Dream of Gerontius” was not far wrong. It is hard to believe 
that the fiery imagination that infuses it could have fallen to 
those accentuations of the obvious, the “Ode to Georgetown 
University” and “Arise, America” or the sonnet “ Anarchy.” 
One likes to forget them in the limpid beauty of “A Fable 
for Lydia.” 

“ Aglaé,” a dramatic poem, needs only to be technically adapted 
to be well fitted for the stage. If Dr. Pallen had more fully 
emphasized the sentiment in “Aglaé” instead of rejecting it 
as probably a concession to a sentimentally modern taste, this 
little play would have been a masterpiece. To analyze the slight 
plot would spoil the reader’s pleasure; it must be read, or per- 
haps better, it may be acted. 

“Youth” is delightful; who can forget the appealing lines 
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beginning “ Then were all things true”? It is a temptation to 
quote the whole of “The Lower Bough,” for it sings itself. 
Its music shows that Dr. Pallen, unlike most academic poets, 
will not contradict the instincts of his ear: 


Rest on the lower bough, 
Whose wings are frail, 
Nor seek the riotous tops 

Lashed by the gale. 


How sad, after all, is the fate of the man or woman who 
tries to write appreciations of verse; he may make an un- 
consciously conventional movement and brush the opalescent 
dust from the wings of a butterfly, or lift with careless hands 
a lucent sea-flower from the water that gives it tint; and he 
can then only apologize to the weavers of: the beautiful who 
know and see more than he does of the complexities of their art. 

If the poems of Condé Benoist Pallen have been neglected 
by the very readers who long fervently demanded their qualities, 
the time for recognition has come; for he who does not read 
poetry today ought to be ashamed to confess it in view of the 
renaissance which, the publishers tell us, has begun. In the rush 
and the bustle of the making of new books let us find strength 
and sweetness and encouragement for our best intentions in 
these verses, so worthy of the attention of the cultivated. Condé 
Pallen and Aubrey De Vere have much in commen; but one 
must search many volumes to gather the flowers in the garden 
of the author of “ Mary Tudor;” here we have one little garden 
whose beauties may be easily found and enjoyed. Dr. Pallen’s 
best is before him; his heart is young, and his lyrical faculty 
unspoiled, as his latest war-poems show. If he could only be 
induced to forget his almost fanatical sense of the duty to teach! 

Maurice Francis EGAN. 


REVIEWS 


The Idea of God in the Light of Recent Philosophy. By A. 
Sern Princie-Pattison, LL.D., D.C.L. New York: Oxford 
University Press. $3.50. 

Professor Pattison tells us in his preface that he is “ especially 
anxious that the reference to ‘recent philosophy’ should not 
lead anyone to suppose that the book is merely, or even primarily, 
an historical survey of opinion on the subject with which it 
deals.” The names that occur and the theories criticized “are 
all employed as a means of illuminating, either by affinity or by 
force of contrast, the constructive position which is gradually 
built up in the course of the lectures.” Nevertheless, it is as a 
review and a critique of modern philosophic thought on the 
nature and the attributes of God that the book will prove inter- 
esting to the student of philosophy: the general reader would, 
we fear, soon find his interest flagging and his attention sorely 
taxed. Barring his strictures on scholasticism—a system which 
it is clear he does not understand—the author is at his best in 
destructive criticism; but, after all, it should not seem difficult 
to refute theories that strive to reconcile contraries and contra- 
dictories, or are based on a flat denial of what the innate sanity 
of the human mind has ever declared incontrovertible. 

It would be idle, in a review such as the present, to dwell at 
any length on the many doctrines sponsored by Professor Patti- 
son and which readily lend themselves to adverse criticism. He 
tells us he is “ ready to be persuaded by Mr. Yeats that ‘ whatever 
of philosophy has been made poetry is alone permanent’”; most 
of us are convinced that the truth of poetry is not, always at 
least, identical with the truth of philosophy. Theology is strange- 
ly intermingled with philosophy; hence the bizarre interpreta- 
tion (p. 157) of the true meaning of the doctrine of the Incar- 
nation. Nor will the author’s defense of patriotism (p. 143) 
satisfy the calm and meditative mind; for unless patriotism is 
ultimately based on a desire to do the will of a personal provi- 
dent God, distinct from the world yet keenly interested in the 
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thoughts and deeds of men, it can never be illumined by the 
light that never was on sea or land. 

But what of the constructive position adopted by the author? 
What is his idea of God? “God as imminent—the. divine as 
revealed in the structure and system of finite experience—this 
may be said to have been the text of last year’s discourse 
(i.e., the first ten lectures) and the outcome of my argument” 
(p. 215). This conclusion, we must hold, results from “ follow- 
ing out the evolutionary scheme to its obvious culmination in 
mind.” “There is no system, no whole of being, no real 
fact at all, till the external gathers itself up, as if were, into 
internality, and existence sums itself in the conscious soul” 
(ibid.). An imminent God is no God. He would be a mass of 
contradictions, identified with saint and sinner, believer and 
scoffer, learned and unlettered, ruler and ruled, living and life- 
less. The remaining chagters are an attempt to reconcile this 
conception of God with the high aspirations and the lofty ideals 
of men, but in spite of their pretensions they make dismal read- 
ing. The shadows are there and the gloom; not a ray of light 
to cheer the reflective but doubt-stricken soul. rm 





Four Years in the White North. By Donatp B. MAcMILLAN, 
D.Sc., F.R.G.S. Illustrated from Photographs by the Author. 
New York: Harper & Brothers. $4.00. 

The author of this interesting and finely illustrated volume 
learned to love the Arctic Circle so during the year he passed 
there with Peary that he determined to make further explora- 
tions himself. He set out from Brooklyn, July 2, 1913, on the 
Diana with six other expiorers, changed to the Erie at St. 
John’s, was gone four years and accomplished quite successfully 
the objects of the expedition. For he disproved the existence 
of Crocker Land, but secured evidence of a new country far 
to the west of his last camp on the Polar Sea, was the first 
white man to reach King Christian Island, discovered nine new 
islands, and brought home countless photographs, records, ob- 
servations, etc., of great scientific value. With the help of the 
diary he faithfully kept Dr. Macmillan is able to give the reader 
many interesting pages about the men, the animals, and the. 
struggle for existence in,the Arctic Circle. He tells how the 
Eskimos of Melville Bay, “the most northern people in the 
world,” believed that no one could live in the south, for as 
“All of our ice goes off in that direction, it must be filled up 
now”; his description of the igloo, or the snow house, the 
natives construct shows their remarkable skill as architects, and 
he assures us that “It is heat that kills in the Arctic, not cold,” 
for perspiring at seventy below zero has dangerous results. 
The author’s encounters with the walrus and the bear, his sled- 
ding accidents, the inexhaustible supply of cold-storage eggs 
the eider-duck provides, the eskimos’ home life, and many an- 
other phase of his four years’ experience near the North Pole 
make the book ‘very readable. W. D. 





New Medieval and Modern History. By SaAmMver BANNISTER , 


Harpinc, Ph.D. New York: American Book Co. $1.60. 

In this text-book Professor Samuel B. Harding, of Indiana 
University, has made another acceptable contribution to the 
literature of history. The chief merits of the book are: A keen 
sense of historical perspective (barring certain passages wherein 
the Church is involved); a picturesqueness of phrase so capti- 
vating as to hold the most truant attention and a special study of 
such social, industrial and cultural topics as are best calculated 
to give a keener appreciation of modern-life problems. Lesser 
features of Professor Harding’s work are not wanting. Profuse 
and varied maps illustrative of the physical constitution of 
Europe, territorial gains and losses, ecclesiastical partitions and 
battle scenes, fill the book. Phonetic pronunciation of baffling 
proper names and technical terms follows directly as they appear 
in the text, while marginal references enable the reader to refer 


immediately to other authors if a more exhaustive treatment is 
desired. Lastly, there is appended to the work a good summary 
of the great world war; its causes, development and progress, 
complete to the battle of Picardy and Flanders, March 21, 1918. 

Due to the intense compression of the work, many important 
subjects must necessarily suffer from inadequate treatment. The 
Church was the strong bulwark which flung back the on-leaping 
times when the narration would redound most to her credit. 
Thus the incalculable benefit which the Church conferred on 
humanity by its transformation of the savage hordes of the 
North into civilized nations is ignored. The fact that the 
Church was the strong bulwark which flung back the on-leaping» 
tide of Islamism in Europe again finds no expression. Not even 
the preservation of so many invaluable manuscripts and tran- 
scripts, the very essence of so much that is best in literature, 
evokes a modest mention. 

However, the evils in the Church, in great part imaginary, 
receive a more generous attention. Under Professor Harding's 
pen they stand out in such bold relief, with relation to the good 
actually wrought by her, as to be quite unfair. His exposition 
of the “ Investiture Conflict ” with its sequel in Henry at Canossa 
is a manifest instance of this deficiency. Not infrequently also, 
ecclesiastical policies of the Middle Ages are judged after the 
norm of our modern-day civilization, a treatment equally unjust. 
Yet it may be said in general that Professor Harding’s “ New 
Medieval and Modern History” is an improvement over his 
former “ Essentials.” The shortcomings cited may readily be 
attributed to the unconscious influence of source books rather 
than to any personal bias on the part of the author. G. F.. S. 





Studies in Literature. By Sir ArtHUR QuiLLeR-Coucn, M.A. 
New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $2.50. 

The King Edward VII Professor of English Literature in the 
University of Cambridge has here brought together a dozen 
articles or lectures of his which lovers of good literature will 
In a familiar, unstilted way he writes about such sub- 


enjoy. 
jects as “The Commerce of Thought,” “ Ballads,” “On the 
Terms ‘Classical’ and ‘Romantic,’” “ Patriotism in English 


Literature,” etc., and offers the reader critico-biographical papers 
on the seventeenth-century religious poets, and about Meredith, 
Hardy, Coleridge, Matthew Arnold, Swinburne and Charles 
Reade. In a paper on “ The Horatian Model in English Verse” 
the author defends the Augustan lyricist’s claim to the title of 
authentic poet and descants interestingly on Horace’s English 
translators and imitators. Throughout the book the professor 
is particularly happy in his quotations and examples, a gift 
which will make these “papers” of special value to the young 
student of literature whose taste is still in process of formation. 
Sir Arthur’s philosophy of life, however, seems to be thoroughly 
Meredithian and he apparently finds ir this world everything his 
soul needs, for he makes his own the sentiment: 


Your chilly stars I can forego; 

This warm kind world is all I know. . 
All beauteous things for which we live 
By laws of space and time decay— 
But O, the very reason why | 

I clasp them is because they die! 

The author’s appraisal of Swinburne and Hardy is gratifyingly 
free from the raptures so many of their admirers indulge in and 
on the whole his literary criticism, though not very profound 
and searching, is sane and just, while his pleasant wit and 
graceful style make the “ Studies” very agreeable reading. 

W. D. 





The Ethics of Cooperation; a Lecture Delivered at the Uni- 
versity of California by James H. Turts, Professor of Phil- 
osophy at the University of Chicago. Boston: Houghton, Mif- 
flin Co. $1.00. 
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Defining cooperation as “union tending to secure common 
trade by a method which promotes equality and with an outcome 
of increased power shared by all,” the lecturer indicates the mani- 
festations of this principle in the various spheres of politics, re- 
ligion and economics and points out the obstacles that stand in 
the way of its application to our present international problems. 
Though the attempt to trace the presence or absence of the prin- 
ciple of cooperation in the evolution of religion appears vague 
and even misleading, the lecturer is on safer ground in the eco- 
nomic field. Capital and labor must replace selfishness by mu- 
tual helpfulness. As long as labor is considered as a commodity 
© be bought and sold in the highest market by an impersonal 
corporate employer the cooperative attitude will be lacking on 
both sides. It is as unfair for a man to exploit the economic 
structure for private gain as for a statesman or judge to use the 
political structure for his own profit. Profits must be adjusted 
to services rendered and capital must be treated as a public trust 
to be used for the general welfare. It is a hopeful sign for the 
future to see the literature on cooperation daily increasing in 
volume for we look forward with confidence to an early solution 
of many social problems through the application of this prin- 
ciple of Christian charity, contained in the motto: “ Each for all 
and all for each,” and steering a safe middle course between in- 
dividualism on the one hand and collectivism on the other. 

J. A BM. 

A Nation Trained in Arms. By Baron von FreytTAG-LORING- 
HOVEN. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $1.25. 

The author of this little volume makes a plea for a permanent 
military establishment or a regular army for the needs of 
national defense. He has little sympathy for the militia idea. 
A military system that is dependent on troops who spend only 
short periods of service during peace time is not capable of 
defending the realm when the real test comes. This is the thesis 
of the mildest representative of Prussian militarism, and he 
shows that he knows his subject, writing with convincing clear- 
ness and appealing to history in vindication of his claim. With 
one or two exceptions the conclusions reached in this book will 
doubtless meet with the approval of American readers who are 
at all conversant with the weakness of the militia system as it 
obtained in this country before the world war. As the book was 
written when the success of German arms seemed certain there 
are many statements that now appear foolish. The Baron 
stresses the organization and morale of the German military 
machine and says little of the great advantage that was Ger- 
many’s in having at her disposal vast military stores that had 
been accumulated in expectation of “the Day.” Then too in 
criticizing the Russian forces he is unfair in attributing disas- 
ter to the weak personnel of the Russian army. The lack of 
munitions in the campaign of 1915 and the subsequent de- 
moralizing effect of Teuton propaganda was the real cause of 
the Russian débdcle. Allowing for prejudice the book is well 
worth the perusal of all who are interested in the problems of 
adequate national defense. A 


Face to Face with Great Musicians. By Cuartes D. Isaac- 
son. New York: Boni & Liveright. $1.50. 

Most men and women, the author presumes, know little and 
care little about music and its masters. The fault is with man’s 
education not with his powers of appreciation. And the anti- 
dote is applied by the author, in bringing the music-master be- 
fore the eyes of the reader in such a light, that interest will be 
stirred and quickened. “The music that a man writes is only 
the reflection of his own life, ambitions, hopes and failures. 
When you know his life you have a clue to the significance of 
his music.” This is the main idea underlying each sketch. There 
is no attempt at criticism of the music-master’s work; that is 
beyond the scope of the book. The author merely wishes us 


- naturalist. 
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to know the man, in hopes that our imaginations being on the 
alert, we may turn to the music and gather the message and the 
beauty contained therein. 

The book was written for novices in music. From the 
author’s study of the various composers, he builds up the musi- 
cian’s character. The mechanism is simple but novel. The main 
incidents and characteristics of the master’s life, his ideals and 
his peculiar temperament are worked into short pithy sketches, 
interesting as well as instructive. In this fashion such men as 
Beethoven, Chopin, Haydn, etc., do not become mere names or 
a misty set of musical principles, but real men who while they 
lived made deep impressions on their contemporaries. The 
book could hardly be called an advance in musical criticism, it 
aims only at primary instruction. But it is a long step forward 
in the right direction. R. A. P. 





The World’s Debate. By Witt1aAm Barry. 
George H. Doran Co. $1.50. 

The literature of the war has been enriched by the addition 
of this book containing an historical defense of the Allies. Dr. 
Barry outlines in a delightful style the contrasted ideals and 
historical facts out of which sprang the world conflict. The start- 
ing points of his study are Catholic England and heathen Prus- 
sia, both “crossing at length like swords in battle to decide 
which shall be the victorious path of the future.” The principles 
for which the Allies poured out treasure and blood, in the opinion 
of the author, bear the closest affinity to the principles ever 
maintained by the true Church Catholic. The Absolute State 
has never found place in the Catholic ideal. Dr. Barry very accu- 
rately points out that those who saddle the crimes of modern 
Germany on medievalism do not know the real meaning of the 
term as applied to an age or a doctrine. The real historian 
knows that the period known as medieval was the time that the 
Popes took up the cause of freedom against the Absolute State, 
reflected in a line of German emperors from Henry the Fourth 
to Louis of Bavaria. 

Dr. Barry writes as an Englishman who is convinced that 
in the laws and institutions of England there has been a spirit 
of ordered freedom profoundly Catholic from the days of Alfred 
and Edward the Confessor. To the Renaissance he traces the. 
principles that emboldened the ruler to take to his own person 
all the powers of the State and call his usurpation Divine right. 
The triumph of democracy today is nothing less than the rising 
to power of an established Catholic principle, taught by Aquinas, 
Bellarmine and Suarez, that there is in the nation as such a 
fundamental democracy, none other than Aristotle’s “ govern- 
ment of free men and equals.” Dr. Barry has treated the war 
from a unique viewpoint. G. C. T. 


New York: 





Steep Trails. By JoHN Murr. Edited by WiILEIAM FREDERICK 
Bapt. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company. $3.00. 

This is the last of the posthumous books of a great American 
No one has done more than John Muir to make 
Americans realize and appreciate the scenic grandeur and beauty 
of their own great Western and Northwestern territory. He 
had a rare knowledge of natural history which he had imbibed 
almost completely from years of close observation in the field; 
and to this knowledge he added a literary charm, that was all 
the more fascinating because, despite its simplicity, it rarely 
failed to convey the sublimity that Muir always perceived in 
mountain and forest, lake or river. 

The essays in the present volume span a period of twenty-nine 
years of Muir’s life. Many of them were subjected to revision 
in his later years. The fourth essay: “A Perilous Night on 
Shasta’s Summit” is a thrilling description of an all-night ex- 
perience in a snow storm on the mountain, when Muir and his 
companion barely escaped with their lives. The finest bit of 
descriptive writing is the last essay: “ The Grand Cafion of the 
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Colorado.” Here the author’s matured powers are shown at 
their best. The book would be of far greater value to the 
prospective tourist into the places described than most of the 
works usually recommended; while to those already familiar 
with the region “Steep Trails” will lead them again to scenes 
and wonders of the homeland that are unrivaled anywhere in 


the world. M. J. A. 


BOOKS AND AUTHORS 

The Catholic Mind for January 22 begins with a thoughtful 
paper on “The Cathoiic’s Part in Reconstruction,” by Father 
George Daly, C.SS.R., in which he shows how important it is 
for the prosperity uf both Church and State in this country 
that Catholics should understand thoroughly the nature of the 
problems now facing us and how they can be properly solved 
only by the application of sound Catholic principles. Then fol- 
low two strong protests drawn up by the Archbishops of 
Mexico describing the disgraceful despotism which Carranza 
has set up there and whick this country has connived at, and the 
number ends with the rest of Father Reville’s valuable list ot 
devotional and ascetical books. 

The tales and character-sketches in Laura Wolcott’s “ A Gray 
Dream and Other Stories of New England Life” (Yale Univer- 
sity Press), prove that the author was not merely an onlooker, 
but a sharer of the period she describes, the New England of 
the early nineteenth century. “ Rachel Elliot’s” childhood was 
like that of thousands of boys and girls, and “ A Gray Dream” 
is a perfect picture of many an old house along the Connecti- 
cut. At the end of the book are stories about little Puritan 
children“ Doctor Danny” (Harper, $1.35) is a collection of 
fifteen short stories by Ruth Sawyer. Written in Irish dialect 
and on Irish themes, none of them seems other than a false, or 
at least, an incomplete transcript of Irish life and temperament. 
Ireland without the Catholic Church is an anomaly, and Miss 
Sawyer is very far from appreciating the abiding and per- 
vasive influence upon the Irish soul of the ancient Faith. No 
real boy can read the pages of “Clear the Decks, a Tale of the 
American Navy Today” (Lippincott, $1.50), by “ Commander ” 
and not be filled with enthusiasm for the navy. Such a book 
is recruiting of a practical and interesting kind. As the narra- 
tive courses along, varied information concerning naval life is 
laid before the reader, for the hero, John Migg, beginning as a 
seaman, becomes by succession of fortune or bravery, warrant 
officer, junior officer, division officer, staff officer, gunnery offi- 
cer, first lieutenant, chief engineer, navigator, executive officer, 
captain, and finally admiral. Excellent photographs illustrate 
the text of the book. 











The third volume of Conan Doyle’s “ History of the Great 
War” (Doran, $2.00), contains a well-written and detailed 
account of the British campaign in Picardy during the year 1916, 
dealing principally with the Battle of the Somme and its sequel 
the Battle of the Ancre. In the opening chapters the author 
shows the general failure of the Allied troops in the northern 
part of the sector that extended from Gommecourt to Thiepval 
to penetrate the strong German defenses. The greater part of 
the narrative however tells of the success of the armies of the 
South in pushing the Germans back to and beyond the river 
Somme. On July 1, 1916, the first permanent break in the Ger- 
man line was made. From that date until late in November 
when the armies dug in for the winter, the British troops sel- 
dom failed to gain any objective sought for despite every diffi- 
culty of wood, morass and trench defenses, stubbornly held by 
the enemy. It was in this campaign, and at the battle of Flers 
that the British tank made its first appearance. The book con- 
tains a good selection of maps that enable the reader to follow 


the campaign intelligentlv. 
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As a complement to Stuart Sherman’s “On Contemporary 
Literature,” reviewed favorably in these columns last year, the 
student will find much of value in Robert Naylor Whiteford’s 
“ Motives in English Fiction” (Putnam, $2.00), which covers 
the period from Malory to Mitford, with glances up and beyond 
Thackeray. Where, however, Professor Sherman synthesizes and 
sets up types and schools to judge the rest by, Professor White- 
ford with immense erudition examines each writer in turn, with 
especial reference to plot-motive and its influence on later works. 
The result is valuable as a tableau of ideas, though a little con- 
fusing to the general reader. The synthetic work is yet to do.—— 
There is much that is exceedingly good in “ The Citizen and the 
Republic” (Longmans, $1.50), by Dr. J. A. Woodburn of Indiana 
University and Dr. T. F. Moran of Purdue University; but too 
much emphasis is laid, it may be thought, upon certain devices in 
government whose worth is not yet clear. As the treatment is 
somewhat diffuse and the conclusions set forth are of very un- 
equal value, the volume can hardly be recommended as a text- 
book. It is rather amusing to note that the venerable Pilgrim 
Fathers are set down as the authors of religious liberty in this 


country. 





Mr. Masefield is reported to have said that Robert Graves, a 
“soldier-poet” has written poetry about the war which will 
live. Unhappily however he seems to have omitted it from his 
recently published volume “Fairies and Fusiliers” (Knopf, 
$1.00), for what little poetry there is in the book belongs to 
the fairies, these lines being among the best. 


Children born of fairy stock 

Never need for shirt or frock, 

Never want for food or fire, 

Always get their hearts’ desire; 
Jingle pockets full of gold, 

Marry when they’re seven years old. 
Every fairy child may keep 

Two strong ponies and ten sheep; 

All have houses, each his own, 

Built of brick or granite stone; 

They live on cherries, they run wild— 
I'd love to be a Fairy’s child. 





To the one who has the desire and ability of pursuing the 
operatic career, Kathleen Howard, the author of the “ Confes- 
sions of an Opera Singer” (Knopf, $2.00) gives some valuable 
hints, and at the same time refutes many current opinions con- 
cerning the students’ life abroad. The book runs on evenly and 
orderly, taking up each incident, the beginnings, the daily strug- 
gle, the difference between the French and the German training 
methods, life in Paris, the ever-present military caste in Ger- 
many, life at the court, the little jests of the stage. In fact in 
many chapters one is almost convinced that he is reading a 
guide-book to stagedom. How this réle should be prepared, the 
proper attire of that character, the boarding houses to choose, 
the dressmakers of Paris are described minutely and to one not 
much interested, tiresomely. The writer is very modest how- 
ever about her talents, and it is only from her contracts in city 
after city that we learn of her successes. 





The following text-books have been published recently by Allyn 
and Bacon: A third revision of Bennett’s well-known “ Latin 
Grammar,” which, except for some minor alterations, is the same 
in form and matter as its successful predecessors. “ A History 
of the United States for Schools,” by John H. Latané, emphasizes 
the economic motive in the nation’s past, our foreign relations 
and our military history. The book is of convenient size, well 
illustrated, with an abundance of good maps, topical references 
at the end of each chapter, and a serviceable index. ‘‘ Business 
Arithmetic,” by Sutton and Tennes, is designed as a text-book 
in arithmetic for commercial classes, and, as a consequence, 
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treats only of such topics as are of use in commercial life. In 
format and in method of treatment this book should prove 
“ Written and Spoken English,” by Erle E. Clip- 
pinger (Silver, Burdett, $1.50), would more readily win its way 
into the hands of many teachers and pupils if the arrangement 
of its subject-matter and chapters were hot rather arbitrary and 
fantastic. The book presents inspiring and workable assignments 
for themes and short talks, and so supplements them with ex- 
amples and neatly-put rules that the student will take up his 
task with enthusiasm. 


attractive.— 


“The Poets of Modern France” (Huebsch, $1.50), by Ludwig 
Lewisohn, is an anthology of sixty lyrics, representative of thirty 
leading poets, together with a lengthy introduction outlining the 
development and interpreting the spirit of the new poetry. The 
author is at some pains to show how the modern aim of the full 
“ self-hood ” and extreme individuality is the logi- 
cal development from the traditional and tribal forms. It is not 
wholly correct, however, to derive the fundamental philosophy, 
of the later poets, from the post-Kantian idealists. 
The translations have been made with care and attempt not only 
to render the text faithfully, but to preserve the characteristic 
atmosphere of the poet. It is to be regretted that the original 
French versions are not printed with the translations. A 
Catholic Italian writing in French, Lucien Gennari, gives us in 
(Beauchesne, Paris, fr. 3.50), a well-balanced 
study of that Modernist novelist’s work. We are informed that 
who never shone by the strength of his reasoning 
that he was led astray by men whom he considered hon- 
est, and whose errors he blindly accepted, that he regretted the 
harm he had done and was received back into the Church on his 
death-bed by Bishop Bonomelli. 


expression of 


especially 





“ Fogazzaro ” 


he was a poet, “ 
powers,” 
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Education: Selective, Specific. Compensatory” (Longmans, 
$1.25), by Michael West, Indian Educational Service. is a small 
volume on the history of education in Bengal. In Part I, Mr. 
West defines and expounds selective, specific and compensatory 
education according to the minds of men like Butcher, Bevan, 
Tames, Bergson and Nietzsche. and this is the result: ‘“ Instinct 
cannot be suppressed; or if it be suppressed some price has to 
be paid. The price may be insanity, or may be eccentricity; it 
is always a loss of happiness, and a loss of mental efficiency.” 

“Sexual abnormality is always the result of suppression 
of sexual instinct. * “ A man has a fighting instinct. The 
requirements of society demand its suppression. Suppression is 
a psychological impossibility.” Indeed! In Part II the 
author outlines the “ Educational system of the Presidency of 
Bengal, how it arose, how it is working and whither it is tend- 
ing.” In Part III deductions are drawn, “not what education 
should be after the war, either in Bengal or in England, but 
what education wl] be.” The vdlume is valuable only to theor- 
ists and to specialists. 





Catholicity, a Treatise on the Unity of Religions” (Putnam) 
by Rev. R. Heber Newton, D. D., is a series of essays on a subject 
that is fast growing hackneyed in these days when so many feel 
that they are the prophets of the post-bellum reconstruction. By 
the application of the principles of evolution, duly seasoned with 
pragmatism and Modernism, to the history of religions, the author 
has come to the conclusion that all conflicting creeds are but suc- 
cessive manifestations of one great something—not a dogma! per- 
haps a feeling which he calls religion. Obviously then, if we 
would heal the wounds of a bleeding world we must forget the 
rivalry of dogmas and rituals and clasp our brother’s hand on 
some vague, common ground called humanity! A futile dream 
and an insult to the Christ, this deluded minister of the Gospel 
claims to follow. Without the faintest shred of proof he weaves 
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his story of a paganism flowering into Christianity, of Christ fore- 
shadowed in Krishna, of the Cross finding its meaning in some 
hidden pagan symbolism, revolting, lewd and blasphemous. The 
whole is a series of unproved assumptions and false conclusions. 
expressed with all the definiteness and finality of an ex cathedra 
definition—another sorry effort to tear the supernatural from the 
heart of religion. and to exalt humanity to the plane of Divinity. 
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EDUCATION 
Reconstruction; the College 


MONG the professionally concerned, there are some who 

seem to think that the wave of “ reconstruction” will pass 
through the grammar school, high school and college. During 
twenty-five years the college has often deliberated on reconstruc- 
tion. There have been days when the outlook was not hopeful, 
especially as frequent modifications in an ancient establishment 
are not always reassuring. Lately, 500 colleges offered them- 
selves as units in the formation of that unique organization, the 
Student Army Training Corps. They are now considering the 
possibilities of the semester following demobilization. 


BETWEEN THE MILLSTONES 


HE college has had its problems. It was surprised in its 

academic calm, to find itself squeezed between two growing 
institutions that had to grow: the secondary school and the post- 
graduate school, the high school and the university. The high 
school was pushing upwards. It appropriated subjects that had 
been distinctive of the college. It came to be spoken of as “ the 
people’s college.” Just now it has a standard four-year course 
which demands a previous eight-year course in the grammar 
school. The child entering the grammar school at the age of 
six or seven, leaves the high school at the age of eighteen or 
nineteen. The high school was offering more and more of the 
studies that would favor entrance to the professional school; 
and the professional school was opening its doors freely to 
students direct from the standard high school. Thus it came 
to pass that a student after four years in the high school would 
be admitted to certain university courses, when the graduate 
of a neighboring college would be excluded. The high school 
had overlapped the college, and was widening its scope. 


THE STRUGGLE OF THE COLLEGE 


HE college had struggled with a three-year course. To keep 

its prestige it was obliged to go higher. It decreed a standard 
four-year course, and demanded a certificate from a four-year 
standard high school, for entrance. This brought the candidate 
for the bachelor’s degree to the age of twenty-two or twenty- 
three. That is to say, if the student would have an A.B. before 
entering, for instance, on the study of medicine, he was in his 
twenty-third or twenty-fourth year when he began the study of 
medicine. 

The demands of society upon the professional school are prac- 
tical, progressive and urgent. It is to the supplying of practical, 
urgent social needs that the professional school has to be directed. 
Though it might be pleased to have students coming to it with a 
degree in arts, it cannot always require this for entrance. It 
must be guided by the needs of society, and the fitness of the 
applicant. But it was conciliatory. It would require at least one 
year of college. The college passed the courtesy on to the 
student, giving him college credits for his professional study, 
and in due time conferring on him, the A.B. Should it be asked 
why the high school does not confer this degree, the reply would 
be that the high school is not chartered to do so. But has not the 
high school taken over much of the curriculum .-that was once 
distinctive of the college? Certainly. And it might take over 
all the rest. But the college has the prerogative. The college is 
definite in that it follows the high school, and confers the A.B. 


THE PART OF THE GRAMMAR SCHOOL 


Sterns grammar school has its part in this drama of the years. 
The grammar school covers eight years. Its certificate is 
required for entrance to the high school. The high school starts 
at a very definite grade which we may call academic. At any 
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rate, there is nothing more definite in the whole curriculum. Six 
years are sufficient to equip the student properly for this grade. 
Yet in the ordinary course he is obliged to wait eight years. 
This is not by the ruling of the high school. The student is thus 
deprived of the greatest stimulus to study, namely, the presen- 
tation of new and higher matter, for which he is ready, or could 
be made ready. The last quarter, especially, of the eight years 
does not answer the call of development for the further in- 
spiration of successful effort in new fields. It is a drag over 
ground that should have been left behind, and affords every 
opportunity for idleness. A vital blow is thus given by the 
school itself to the spirit of scholarship. Educators have given 
much thought to the curriculum of the grammar school. We 
may recall those earnest days when “ co-ordination,“ “ correla- 
tion,” “enrichment,” “retrenchment,” “articulation” were the 
absorbing topics in committee and assembly. When we found 
that we had been handed a specious puzzle, we resigned ourselves 
to retardation. 


The high school has been said to be indefinable. Yet it has 


the most definite characteristic. It begins at a fixed line. The 
high school is also said to present too many subjects. But there 
is a misunderstanding as to the purpose of the high school. To 


him who asks, “ What is taught in the high school?” the prudent 
reply may be, “ What is not taught in the high school?” But 
the student does not have to study everything that is taught in 
the high school. The school simply offers opportunity during 
four years to prepare for coming needs. And the needs are not 
the same for all. 


THE REFORM OF THE First DEGREE 


[* the twenty-year curriculum, undergraduate and _posi- 
graduate, there is one thing that needs a real readjustment, 
namely the bachelor’s degree in arts. A proper adjustment of the 
A.B. would help to restore balance, by favoring natural sequence 
and advantageous grouping. It would free the popular privilege 
of education from the arbitrary edict of assembly, directory and 
committee of safety which only perpetuate, by modifying, the 
disorder that calls them into being. It is possible to restore to 
the A.B. a definite meaning so that it will indicate a degree, a 
gradus, a step, and the first step, that has to be taken to mount 
to higher degrees. It is possible to have it represent definite 
knowledge in definite matters, sufficient to enable the possessor 
to begin the advance. And, of course, it is possible to grant the 
diploma of rights to one who has acquired such knowledge; to 
give him his A.B. With the readjustment, the diploma would 
stand for this much, namely, that the holder is fit to enter on 
the study of a profession, and that if he does not choose to go 
on to the profession, he is fit to mingle in what is called edu- 
cated society. The A.B. implies this, and nothing more. The 
A.B, is a degree in arts. It is the first or lowest degree in arts. 
The first diploma testifies that the holder has merited the 
title of Bachelor of Arts. The etymology of the word “bache- . 
lor” is uncertain. In the days of chivalry, it was the first title 
bestowed for skill in arms, required in those who would aspire 
to higher titles on the way to knighthood. When the name was 
transferred to the schools, it was given in testimony of pro- 
ficiency in the arts required for entrance upon the professional 
courses of the university proper, philosophy, law, medicine. 
If there were a disposition to restore to the A.B. its meaning as 
a degree, as a prerequisite to studies leading to the doctorate, it 
might be asked: (1) What knowledge is implied by the degree 
as so related? (2) In how many years will the ordinary student 
be able to acquire that knowledge? At present the character of 
the knowledge implied by the degree is relatively indeterminate, 
whilst the time required to obtain the degree is sixteen years. 
Would it be possible to determine the knowledge? Could the 
knowledge as so determined be acquired in twelve years? 
WittraM Poranp, S.J. 
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ECONOMICS 


The Cost of a Gift 


HE United States does not desire to get additional territory 

out of this war, but it is probable that a portion of Eng- 
land’s dominions, or some of Germany’s colonies, will be offered 
to us at an enticing price. How better, it may seem, could Great 
Britain show her appreciation of our expenditures that have 
been charged against her? If she gave us lands of double the 
value of her trade and loan indebtedness, there are but few 
Americans who would not acclaim her generosity. The size 
of the territory she might give, in cancellation of her debt, may 
be estimated by the price we paid Denmark for the Virgin Isl- 
ands, a mere $25,000,000. It may appear that a territorial grant 
is the best way for England to settle her war debt with us. 
But it so happens that the advantage of ownership is not lost 
to any industrially efficient nation that disposes of its lands to 
the United States. The wealth of the United States and its 
territories is available to all at the same price that it is to our 
own people; at the same price as though the foreigner owned 
the United States; for, by our Constitution, we are not per- 
mitted to place an export duty even on our natural resources. 
This is a prohibition contained in the Constitution of no other 
great nation. 


Free TRADE AND NATURAL’ RESOURCES 


HEN we were lost to England, it was only to her gain. 

All our wealth is available to her on the same terms as 
when she owned the Colonies, and she at the same time is re- 
lieved of our political control. That she pays, in normal times, 
for what she buys, only makes her course of dealing with us 
the same as with her own territories. If England could be as- 
sured their constitutions would prohibit export duties, and if 
she could maintain her industrial supremacy, which she could 
easily do under universal free trade, independence would be 
forced upon all her present dominions, not excepting Ireland. 
For, under free trade, the country with the least natural re- 
sources in proportion to population would have the greatest ad- 
vantage; such a country would be getting wealth, the material 
thing, for mere value, representing the expenditure of labor; 
which value, in addition to their natural wealth, is available to 
any people of rich territories, under a protective tariff. The 
value of a French artisan’s labor might easily have an exchange 
value, under free trade, equal to that of two of our mine work- 
ers. If that relation of the workers of the two countries were 
general, then the French would be twice as prosperous as our 
people. We would be a nation of producers of raw materials 
and I. W. W.’s. Under free trade, if a country had practically 
no natural resources, it would develop its labor to the highest 
efficiency, and exchange its product for the wealth of the favored 
land, taking full advantage of the crudeness and incompetence 
of the labor in the rich country. 


No PAYMENT BY TERRITORY 


HE Philippines are an example of our altruistic disposal of 

our wealth, that costs us much in money and in blood to 
protect, and the latter cost does not enter into the price of the 
commodities we sell abroad. Sugar can be bought of the 
Philippines, at a smaller price than our people can buy from 
those islands, by any nation that can produce sugar lower than 
its*cost of production in the continental United States. Our 
ownership of the Philippines, and our development of Cuba and 
Hawaii, have but tended to retard the production of sugar in 
this country and, accordingly, to increase its price. The Amer- 
ican capitalist operating in Cuba and the Philippines measures 
the advantage of his sugar plantations by our disadvantage in 
the production of sugar. This process of profit-making has 
been well illustrated in our war industries, wherein despite the 
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highest taxes the profits have been greatest, because the “ high- 
cost” or inefficient industries determined the price of the out- 
put of the “low-cost” or efficient industries. It was to the 
benefit of the efficient establishment to have the most poorly 
equipped factory in “competition” for Government work. So 
it is that, the more inefficient we are in producing sugar, the 
more profit is obtainable to our capitalists investing in other 
lands. 

If the Philippines are of no material advantage to us, it is 
hardly conceivable that it would be to our interest to accept any 
territory that England might offer. But could we be paid by 
gilt of territory? No. England’s indebtedness is not to the 
Government of the United States, but to the subscribers of the 
loans our financiers and Government have made. Our workers 
would have to be taxed the full amount of Europe’s debt to us, 
in order to pay our bondholders, even if England gave us all 
her colonial possessions. This is apart from the consideration 
that if she gave us all, she would give us nothing. We would 
have only the burden of their political control and military pro- 
tection. Also, if we acquired undeveloped lands, as fast as our 
workers would reimburse the financiers, the new capital would 
go to the new territories, and represent a total loss to our peo- 
ple; and the cost of that portion of war expenditures not raised 
by taxes would be tripled. For the workers have paid the en- 
tire cost of the war, and capital has “contributed” nothing. 
There is at least as much physical capital in private hands now 
as there was at the beginning of the war. Therefore, the pay- 
ment of principal and interest on the bonds will represent cap- 
ital’s profit from the war. 


How CAN THE Dest BE PAID? 


HEN how are we to be freed of the Allies’ debt to us? 

No less an authority than Charles S. Fairchild, Secretary 
of the Treasury under Grover Cleveland, has suggested that it 
would be a good piece of business to give England, France, 
Italy and Russia the billions the United States has lent them. 
If we do that, accepting neither lands nor goods in payment 
from the European countries, and if we have a protective tariff, 
the United States will prosper after the war. But our wealthy 
will not accept kindly this solution; their billions of war bonds 
are even now working hard for free trade. Under a protective 
tariff they would be satiated with new capital, which, because 
of its abundance, would have to be satisfied with low rates of 
interest. All, both money and goods, that our workers would 
pay the capitalist in settlkement of Europe’s debt would remain 
here; for wealth will not be permitted to leave the country un- 
less it can return, and its return would be prohibited by a tariff 
that was really protective. It cannot be too often stated, that 
when wealth is permitted to go from a country, to the extent 
that it creates “a favorable balance of trade,” it represents ex- 
cess profit; and when it returns, it is owned entirely by the cap- 
italist, and supplants home products and home labor. 

M. P. ConNERY. 


NOTE AND COMMENT 
A Late Wail 


A FEW years ago fourteen States that had prohibited the 
manufacture and sale of liquor within their borders, al- 
lowed the importation of alcohol for personal use. Later the 
Reed amendment to the Post Office Appropriation bill made 
such shipments unlawful. In other words, by a decision of the 
Federal Government a man could act in perfect accord with a 
law of his State and yet become a culprit, a sad state of things. 
To such drastic lengths did Cong*ess go in the application 
of power over interstate commerce that even Prohibitionists 
protested that the amendment was the work of an enemy intent 
on discrediting their sacred cause. Now that the Supreme Court 
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has declared the Reed amendment constitutional a late wail has 
gone up,,from editors who, until very recently, were mute on 
the danger of Prohibition. Thus the New York World remarks: 
“In this fashion we are foreshadowing the persecutions and 
prosecutions that are soon to become the order of the day from 
one coast to the other of a republic once boasting of home rule 
and personal liberty.” Splendid, but late, too late. Hypocrisy, 
ignorance and tyranny have won another battle and enlightened, 
tolerant people will watch the reaction with interest. In New 
England reaction against similar tyranny came in the form of 
debased family life and a decadent race, rather a dead race 
whose name is traced very lightly on the sand. What next? 


The Pope and a Council 

FEW weeks since, the Scandinavian Bishops invited the 
Pope to send a representative to Upsala to sit in conference 

and discuss the best means of furthering Christian love among 


nations. Lately the London Nation printed this reply of his 
Holiness : 


His Holiness has, with pleasure, received your courteous 
letter about the Congress which is to be held on September 8 
at Upsala for the purpose of strengthening within the human 
society the ties of Christian love, when once this terrible war 
has been brought to a finish. 

The humanitarian aspirations continued in the said letter, 
have been most welcome to the Holy Father. He ‘s certainly 
himself convinced, that the society of the world cannot enjoy 
a complete and permanent peace if the precepts of Christian 
fraternity are not duly observed. Therefore, anything that 
in this great conflagration of society aims at this—anything 
that is done for this purpose—is both welcome and desirable 
to the Pope, and that all the more so as it prepares the way 
for the achievement of the aim contained in the Gospel’s 
words: ‘“ That there may be one fold and one shepherd!” 


The Nation remarks in comment: “ Not a bad definition of 
the League of Nations.” Some day this liberal-minded paper 
will go further and point out the identity of principle in the 
Pope’s peace note, the British Laborite manifesto and President 
Wilson’s note. And the Pope’s note was written first and Presi- 
dent Wilson’s last. The identity can be explained by the fact 
that both men have the interest of the people at heart. 


Continue the Government 
Insurance 


CCORDING to a statement recently made by the Treasury 
A Department of the United States, approximately 4,000,000 
officers and men of the army and navy are at present insured 
with the United States Government. The grand total of insur- 
ance issued has risen to $37,000,000,000. Our Government has 
thus become the greatest life insurance company in the world, 
while being at the same time the strongest, safest and cheapest. 
It is of the highest importance, not only to the fighting men 
and their dependents, but to the entire nation, that the largest 
possible percentage of this insurance should remain in force. 
Hence the appeal issued to our soldiers and sailors by the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury Department, Mr. McAdoo, who reminds 
them of the advantages they would forego by relinquishing their 
policies: 

The privilege of continuing your Government insurance 
is a valuable right given to you as part of the compensa- 
tion for your heroic and triumphant services. If you per- 
mit the insurance to lapse, you lose that right, and you 
will never be able to regain it. But if you keep up your 
present insurance, by the regular payment of premiums, 
you will be able to change it into a standard Government 
policy without medical examination. Meantime you can 
keep up your present insurance at substantially the same 
low rate. The Government will write ordinary life in- 
surance, twenty-payment life, endowment maturing at age 


62, and other usual forms of insurance. This will be Gov- 
ernment insurance, at Government rates. 
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The United States Government, through the Bureau of 
War Risk Insurance of the Treasury Department, will 
safeguard you and your loved ones with the spirit and pur- 
pose of a Republic grateful to its gallant defenders. To 
avail yourself of this protection, you must keep up your 
present insurance. Carry back with you to civil life, as an 
aid and an asset, the continued insurance protection of the 
United States Government. 


This is wise and kindly advice. A campaign of education is 
needed that none of our soldiers and sailors may, through 
ignorance or misunderstanding, deprive himself and his family 
of the protection conferred by the possession of the United 
States Government insurance. 


Medieval Military 
Surgery 
 Npaew eminent physician, James J. Walsh, has just published a 
paper in the /nternational Clinic which develops the interest- 
ing and surprising fact that 


Our modern surgery, of which we are deservedly so proud, is 
not only not new, but really very old. Our modern phase of 
surgery is only a repetition of a preceding phase of surgical 
history which developed in the later Middle Ages, when a 
group of wonderful surgical workers in France and Italy, 
most of them professors at the Italian and French univer- 
sities of the time, succeeding in making what would have 
seemed to our immediate forefathers in surgery quite in- 
credible developments in their favorite specialty. 


Dr. Walsh draws his information from the text-books on 
surgery of the Renaissance period, originally printed at a time 
wher* printing: was scarcely fifty years old and recently repub- 
lished. They contain detailed ’descriptions of the technique of 
both diagnosis and treatment for surgical conditions, and give 
evidence that the use of anesthesia and antiseptic was eminently 
successful. “Practically all of this wonderful knowledge oi 
surgery was gained as a result of the experignce in the wars of 
the medieval period and particularly the Crusades.” Taking up 
one of these ancient masters, Dr. Walsh enlarges on the con- 
tributions to the science made by a Catholic Bishop, Theodoric 
of Lucca, who by permission of the Pope was enabled to carry on 
the practice of surgery which he learnt from his father. In his 
book on the subject, printed as early as 1498, this prelate shows 
that he “ laid down those general principles of surgery which long 
subsequent surgical progress came to recognize as fundamental 

and gives intimate details of technique in diagnosis and 
treatment that are almost incredible in their anticipation of mod- 
ern knowledge.” The whole paper is very interesting for its con- 
tradiction of popular impressions. 


Death of William J. 
Onahan 

ILLIAM JAMES ONAHAN, one of the _ best-known 
Catholics in the United States, died in Chicago on Janu- 

ary 13. He was born at Leighlinbridge, County Carlow, Ireland, 
in 1836. Taken as a child to Liverpool, he there passed his early 
years, and came to New York in 1854. In 1856, he removed to 
Chicago, where he resided to the time of his death. A model 
Catholic layman, Mr. Onahan was always actively interested in 
the welfare of the community, and of the Church, and during 
his long life served as member of the Chicago school board, 
city clerk and tomptroller, and president of the library trustees. 
He was one of the organizers of the first Catholic Congress, 
held in Baltimore in 1889, and the Catholic Congress at the 
Chicago World’s Fair in 1893. The University of Notre Dame 
conferred upon him the LL.D. and the Laetare Medal, and in 
1895 he was made honorary private chamberlain by Leo XIII. 
Among the greatest works of zeal in which he took a leading 
part, is the Catholic Colonization Society, organized to direct 
immigration, particularly from Ireland, away from the crowded 
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cities to the farming districts of the West. May the spirit of 
the great Catholic layman, William J. Onahan, be revived in the 
work of his fellow-Catholics, to whom he was so truly and gen- 
erously devcied. 


A New Program of 
Food Economy 


| pet daveggaiont have now been removed from sugar and 
wheat, nevertheless we are still urged to “keep on saving 
food.” In addition to the promising Cuban sugar crop, large 
supplies have been set free which had accumulated in India, Java 
and Madura during the course of the war. Similarly there is 
now available for use in Europe the wheat that had been stored 
in Australia, India and Argentina. The removal of all restric- 
tions from both these foodstuffs makes it easier for us to heed 
the present appeal for the most intense saving of meats, fats 
and dairy products. This saving is necessary in order that Amer- 
ica may make good her pledge to send 20,000,000 tons of food- 
stuffs to Europe. “ Meats and fats and dairy products,” the Fed- 
eral Food Board notifies us, “are the most vital needs of the 
small nations in Europe which have been starved under German 
rule, and to supply their needs will prove a big undertaking.” 
With the return of Herbert Hoover we may expect a compre- 
hensive program of food saving to be set before the nation, with 
the purpose of enlisting the cooperation of every household in 
It is hoped to carry through this plan without any 
” or “wheatless” days, but by purely vol- 


America. 
revival of 
untary saving. 


“ meatless 


The Church of England 
Chaplain 


far EALLY absolute heathen,” is the description of the 

Church of England men given by an Anglican army 
chaplain in a letter printed in the Cowley Evangelist. It strik- 
ingly depicts the helplessness of the Church of England chap- 


lain in the face of death. The writer says: 


The saddest fact of all is the “C. of E.” men, really 
absolute heathen, and no sense of Christianity as a power. 
The ministration of a “C. of E.” padre to his dying men is 
the saddest and most pathetic experience possible. I went to 
a lad who was dying and told him so. But he couldn’t be 
“bothered with God and that,” only could not swallow his 
soup, and wanted some change of food. There must be a 
radical change if the “ C. of E.” is to lay hold of these souls. 
They can be won, I am sure, if the “C. of E.” is only simple 
and definite and sure of her position; there is ample scope. 
There is no place for Protestantism, or anything other than 
the Catholic Faith, put simply, and lovingly, and intelligently. 
The great need is a sense of sin, there is practically none. 
God has no place as a rule in the lives of a vast majority, 
though again and again, in individuals, there is manifested a 
desire for better things, but, oh! the paralyzed afm of the 
“<< oe ae 
And, oh! the paralyzed arm of all Protestantism severed from 

the Church! What indeed can its chaplains do for the sick 
and dying, as the London Tablet remarks in quoting the above 
letter, that a nurse could not do just as well? ‘“ When the 
whole idea of Sacramental Absolution has faded away, what can 
the chaplain do that a layman could not do as well?”’ 


Another Missing 
Link 

HE Evening Post of Wellington, N. Z., discusses the famous 
Talgai skull, a supposed part of one of the numerous “ mis- 
sing links” used by speculators in science to bolster their pre- 
conceived judgments about the evolutionary origin of man. 
“Professors” declared that the skull belongs to the pleistocene 
age which immediately preceded the age of man. They exhibited 
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most intimate knowledge of the relic, declaring among other 
things that it was the skull of a youth between fourteen and six- 
teen years old, “an individual in whom all trace of the brute 
had not disappeared.” So far the deep-eyed scholars, but now 
Mr. Archibald Weston, formerly chief protector of aborigenes 
in Queensland arrives on the stage to say: “Had genial Pro- 
fessor David been acquainted with one particular fact, he would 
have been spared the unfortunate mistake of crediting to the 
pleistocene age a skull which dates back only to 1848.” The 
“ Talgai” skull, it appears, is that of one of a number of aborigenes 
shot “on an open plain near Talgai as a reprisal for depreda- 
tions in the district. The police put the bodies in a billabong 
and filled it with red basaltic clay,-which accounts for the appar- 
ently fossilized condition of the skull found.” Fiction gives way 
to fact once again, thus proving that one missing link is as good 
as another, good for nothing, but good enough, nevertheless, 
for romancing pfofessors. 


“ Materialistic Modernism ” 


far ATERIALISTIC MODERNISM,” remarks Dr. Ralph 

Adams Cram, in his recent book on “ The Sins of the 
Fathers,” “is the product of those peoples that rejected Catholic 
religion, sacramental philosophy, beauty of every sort and art in 
all its forms,’ Germany, England and the United States being, 
in his opinion, the worst offenders. He continues: 


The inevitable result of the rejection of the Sacraments 
and of sacramental philosophy was the severance of matter 
and spirit; the breaking of the old intimacy and the living 
union, and the placing of religion and all other spiritual 
things in one category, of all the ‘material phases of life in 
another. The division was not avowed, indeed, particularly 
during the Puritan régime; it was part of the system that 
religion and life should be more aggressively at one than at 
any time since the earlier theocracy of the Hebrews. Under 
the Commonwealth in England, the Puritan tyranny in New 
England, and the capitalistic autocracy in Great Britain, it 
was practically impossible to draw a line between Church and 
State; superficially it seemed as if the identity, or rather 
cooperation, was more perfect than at any time during the 
Catholic Middle Ages. Certainly the abuses of power, the 
gross infractions of liberty, the negation of even rudimentary 
justice in legislation, in law and in society, that followed 
from this apparent union, were more aggravated and intol- 
erable. As a matter of fact, however, the alliance was only 
between a formal and public religion and the equally formal 
machinery of government; it did not extend to the individ- 
ual, and here, in his domestic, social, business and political 
relations, the severance was almost complete. The typical 
figure in Protestantism is Luther, preaching a lofty doctrine 
of personal union with God, and conniving at bigamy, adul- 
tery and the massacre of starving peasants; and the pious 
iron-master or mill magnate of Bradford or Leeds, zealously 
supporting his favorite form of Evangelicalism, pouring out 
his money for the support of missions to heathen countries 
or for the abolition af slavery, enforcing the strictest Sab- 
batarianism in his own household—and fighting in Parlia- 
ment and through the press for the right to continue to 
employ little children of six years old in his mines, crawling 
on all fours, half naked, dragging carts of coal by ropes . 
around their tender bodies, or to profit, by the threat of 
starvation, through mill hands whose wages were a miserable 
pittance, insufficient to keep body and soul together, and 
who were forbidden under penalty of the law to combine 
with one another for self-protection. 


Dr. Cram charges non-Catholic historians, theologians and 
scholars of the past 300 years with leading the people into the 
grave error that the Reformation and its consequences were 
“godly acts that formed the everlasting corner-stone of modern 
civilization.” A general return to the “sacramental philosophy ” 
of the Middle Ages, he holds, is the modern world’s only hope 
of salvation. That means, of course, though Dr. Cram does not 
expressly say so, Catholicism, pure and simple. 











